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WHY CAN'T 
YOU HAVE A 

Py 51,000 
mea CAR NOW? 








THE UNION SAYS: A light car can be produced cheaply right now 


Editor's Note: Millions of Americans would like to buy a new family 


car for about $1,000. 


Many experts believe that such a car can be 


made now. This Case For the Cheap Car—condensed from the United 
Auto Workers’ publication Ammunition—asks some urgent questions. 


™@ THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
October 7, 1948, said: 

“Light autos, originally planned 
for the U.S., will make their debut 
abroad. Ford is putting one out 
in France. Australia’s upcoming 
Holden, the first native-built car, 
will have many of the features of 


the cheaper Chevrolet which was 
one time destined for the home 
market. General Motors-Holdens 
is a GM subsidiary.” 

Good news for the French and 
Australians, but what about work- 
ers in the United States? 

Do Americans want a small car? 

(Continued on Page 6) 


MANUFACTURERS SAY: We can make a light car, but it won’t sell 


Editor’s Note: To get the manufacturers’ side of the controversy 
PAGEANT sent Devon Francis, veteran automotive reporter, to Detroit. 
After quizzing topflight engineers, economists and executives, Mr. 
Francis came back with the following Case Against the Cheap Car. 


@ on ANY Day last winter you could 
have walked into the office of a 
Detroit automobile maker selected 
at random and found a worried 
gentleman. The word had gone 
around that the booming postwar 
market for cars was breaking. If 
the hypothesis was right—if the 


market was actually drying up— 
then a lot of people in high places 
had made a wrong guess. They 
had guessed erroneously when they 
decided that there was no need for 


‘them to put out a cheaper auto- 


mobile. 
Heads roll when wrong guesses 
(Continued on Page 7) 











This English Ford sells in New York for $1,026 
plus $372 freight-and-duty. It could be made in U. S. 


THE UNION SAYS... 
Can low-cost light cars be built 


in the USA? 

Does the steel shortage stand in 
the way of a light car? 

The Society of Automotive En- 
| gineers conducted a study to find 
out if Americans want a small light 
car. Car drivers in 16 typical Amer- 
' ican cities (with various popu- 
' lations) were asked if manufac- 
' turers should produce a smaller, 
lighter car. Although low-income 
groups were not properly repre- 
sented (people who didn’t drive a 
car or who lived out of town were 
left out altogether), six out of ten 
said they believed car manufactur- 
ers should produce a_ smaller, 
lighter car. Three-fourths of the 
people who said a light car should 
be built said they would buy a light 
car in preference to the lowest 
priced cars available now. Lower 
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price, lower maintenance costs, and 
greater driving and parking con- 
venience were the main arguments. 

Another study asked leading 
bankers. and finance company ex- 
ecutives what they thought about 
light cars. Two-thirds of the bank- 
ers and finance people who an- 
swered said a light car should be 
built. Most of them said that cur- 
rent car prices are too high to as- 
sure large volume production for 
many years ahead. Most thou = 
cars should be priced so monthly 

payments would range between 
$40 and $50. 

Automotive engineers were asked 
what they thought about light 
cars. They replied that they were 
champing at their connecting rods 
to design a light, low-cost car the 
guy in the shop can buy new. 

(Continued on Page 8) 





The Ford Standard (above) costs $200 less than 
the Custom, but the fancier car outsells it 3-to-1 


MANUFACTURERS SAY... 


turn out to be overly expensive. 


It’s now approaching another 


winter, and everyone who has 
traded gossip with the glib sales- 
men on the showroom floors of 
40,000 dealers knows that the in- 
dustry worried needlessly. The 
manufacturers of the so-called pop- 
ular-priced cars, and of some that 
are not so popular-priced, continue 
to sell everything they can squeeze 
off their assembly lines. It looks 
as though they will keep selling all 
the cars they can make, allowing 
of course for seasonal slackness, for 
a considerable time to comc. 
That’s another way of saying 
that there is little prospect for 
cheaper cars yet. They may come. 
That $1,000 car that millions of 
potential customers have wished 
for so wistfully since the war’s end 
actually existed back in 1946. At 


least two big manufacturers, Gen- 
eral Motors and Ford, had hand- 
built and tested it. They had toyed 
with the idea of manufacturing it. 

Why didn’t they produce it? 

Out of the infinitely complicated 
economics of motor-making you 
may pick your own clues. 

The departure point in any dis- 
cussion of car prices is a recogni- 
tion of the fact that automobile 
manufacture is a nickel-and-dime 
business. Every time a new model 
is brought out the cost analysts 
have a field day figuring out how 
few screws, costing Yeth of a cent, 
can be put in a windshield molding 
and still make the thing stay on the 
car. The profit to a manufacturer 
of a $2,000 car is less than $100. 

It was on that basis that “cheap” 
postwar automobiles were planned. 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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GM makes the Holden in Australia. UAW claims 
it could be made in U. S. to undersell Ford by $450 


THE UNION SAYS... 


The technical people, the car- 
hungry people, even the bankers 
see the light, but General Motors 
doesn’t. GM _ Folks, December, 
1948, says, “folks in the U. S. are 
inclined to like flash and dash. 

“Because of that, the popular 
American cars are big, fast, high- 
powered, advanced in styling, and 
asparkle with chrome.” 

But GM overlooked this fact: 
The Average American Car is a 
1940 model with more than 40,- 
000 miles on it. 

GM and the other auto manu- 
facturers are diverting scarce steel 
into larger super cylinder and lux- 
ury cars in the face of the need 
and desire of most people for 
smaller, lighter cars. 

This decision means fewer Chev- 
rolets, Plymouths and Fords, and 
more big cars. Chevrolets, Fords 


and Plymouths represented 58 per 
cent of Big Three production in 
1941, 56 per cent in 1947, and only 
54 per cent in 1948. 

It means more luxury models. 
Car output rose only one-half per 
cent from .1941 to 1947 but the 
number of station wagons (not 
counting Crosley and Willys) in- 
creased 50 per cent, while con- 
vertibles increased 60 per cent. 

Big cars cost more and require 
more steel. More expensive super 
models for the rich mean fewer 
cars for most people. 

GM is building a new light car— 
in Australia. The announcement 
of the new car, the Holden, is GM’s 
admission a light car can be built 
in the U.S. Says GM Folks: 

“The Holden was designed and 
engineered in Detroit—in the GM 

(Continued on Page 10) 



































MANUFACTURERS SAY... 


General Motors probably was far- 
ther advanced than any of its com- 


petitors in planning a cheap car. 
It had allocated steel to the project 
and actually constructed a factory 
on a site in Cleveland to make the 


car, a Chevrolet. Then the GM 
brass met behind closed doors and 
killed it. The official explanation 
was that the money appropriated 
for the project ran out. The real 
explanation was twin-pronged: it 
looked as though GM would sell 
all the automobiles it could make 
for a long time to come; and its 
experience had been that the pub- 
lic wouldn’t buy a car stripped of 
the chrome and gimmicks dear to 
the heart of the little woman. 

Ford abandoned its postwar 
“small” car, designed to seat three 
persons in front and two in the 
rear, because it would have had to 


retail at a price within $200 of a © 
full-sized Ford. Ford shuddered at © 
the prospect of trying to sell such a © 
car. (The cost of cars is reckoned © 
on a pound basis. Ford retails at 
45¢ a pound, Chevrolet at 46¢, © 
Studebaker at 55¢, Cadillac at 
86¢.) 

The Crosley is a cheap car. Why — 
doesn’t the public buy it? The in- © 
dustry has an answer to that one: 
the U. S. automobile owner pre- © 
fers a second-hand car with the 
chrome on it to a new foreshort- 
ened, stripped and cramped job. 

All right, the next question is, if 
we can’t have a full-size cheap car, 
why not a smaller car—not midget- 
sized but a sort of in-between size— 
with some chrome on it? 

That is the gist of the argument 
advanced by the United Automo- 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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THE UNION SAYS... 
Styling Section and Production 


tudy Group. 
| The radiator and other parts 
Were adapted for the small car in 

e U.S. Road tests of pilot models 

re made in the U. S. 

' The small Ford “Vedette” made 
in the Chausson shops near Paris 
and the English Ford “Anglia” are 
American designed and engineered, 
and could just as well be made in 
the U. S. 

Automotive engineers say that 
the small car like the Holden and 
the Vedette could be manufactured 
for $300 less than a Chevrolet. 
Other operation savings from single 
model production plus the smaller 
promotion costs would increase the 
price advantage. 

At the dealer the light car should 
cost $450 less than a Ford or Chev- 
rolet today. 
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This is what a light car would 
mean to you: 

For an $1,150 car you need $383 
down. Payments (including insur- 
ance and financing charges) would 
be about $49 a month for 18 
months. 

For the $1,600 car the down 
payment is $150 more—$533, with 
payments of $69 for 18 months. 

Maintenance costs for the lighter 
car with its increased mileage per 
gallon, smaller tires and less costly 
parts should be 15 per cent to 30 
per cent less than on the larger 
cars, according to estimates by ex- 
pert engineers 
Obviously, the lower down pay- 
ment, the lower monthly payments, 
and the lower maintenance costs 
would expand the market for new 
cars by many thousands of families. 

(Continued on Page 12) 





Production of station wagons and expensive con- 
vertibles increased 50 per cent from 1941 to 1947 


MANUFACTURERS SAY... 


bile Workers on the adjoining pages. 

Dealers’ experiences with in- 
between-size cars imported from 
abroad at the height of the shortage 
right after the war may be no index 
at all to American acceptance of 
such vehicles in 1951 or 1952. The 
imported cars, be it said for the 
record, sold just so long as standard 
U. S. cars couldn’t be had. 

The Ford Anglia is a typical 
“low-priced” car. It sells for $1,398 
delivered in New York. This cov- 
ers an import duty of $86 plus 
freightage, marine insurance and 
an excise tax amounting in all to 
$286. The reason, of course, that 
the car has sold so badly-is that the 
average delivered price of the three 
lowest-priced, full-sized U. S.-made 
2-door standard sedans is $1,328. 

Now for the final question: why 
are car costs so high? 


Britain lays down a car in the 
U. S. at what seems to be a low 
cost when freightage, taxes and 
other items are considered. But 
the hourly earning of the U. S. 
automotive worker has jumped 
from 77 cents an hour in 1936 to 
$1.70 today, whereas the British 
worker draws 63 cents. The av- 
erage delivered price of the three 
lowest-priced U. S. standard se- 
dans was $596 in 1936 as against 
$1,328 today, a boost of 123 per 
cent. But finished steel has gone 
up 77 per cent, steel scrap 191 per 
cent, refined copper 144 per cent, 
refined lead 287 per cent, slab zinc 
206 per cent, and so on. 

And not to be overlooked is the 
assertion: by one motor executive 
that the tax components, direct 
and indirect, of a $2,000 car today 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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THE UNION SAYS... 


So long as there are buyers in 
the U. S. who can buy and operate 
luxury cars, American manufac- 
turers will continue to use up 
scarce steel to make big, heavy- 
tired, super-powered cars with 
flash, dash and “sparkling chrome.” 

Manufacturers have several 
tricky arguments against introduc- 
ing lower-priced cars at this tinie. 
The most important is that avail- 
able materials are being used up 

present big car production which 
are taken off show room floors as 
fast as they appear. 

_ It is true that no extra steel is 
ailable for light cars. But there 
no hidden economic force re- 
iring the use of scarce steel in 

luxury cars. Only a disregard for 
blic need keeps car production 
wn under the weight of luxury 

and “class.” 

| The failure of cars like the Cros- 
, the Bobbi-Car, the Towne 
opper, and the Playboy, to take 

ayer the market is cited as an argu- 

ment against light car production. 

But a lighter, more economic car 
Ss not mean a midget or bantam 

car. These little cars, though cute, 

afe not designed to do the job you 
expect of an automobile. 

The evidence is for the small car 
—not the “midget car’—but a 
family-size automobile priced at 
$350 to $500 less at the factory 
than Chevrolets, Fords and Ply- 
mouths. 

U. S. manufacturers know that 
when purchasing power drops they 
can shift to light car production. 

Unfortunately U. S. manufac- 
turers are waiting until they are 
forced to make the shift. By then 
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a depression that could have been 
averted by concern for the needs 
of most people may be here. 

Could more cars be built with- 
out additional steel? Of course. In 
fact, steel and iron for 882,000 ad- 
ditional cars were wasted in 1948 
auto production. 

Put the problem this way: If the 
steel and iron used to manufacture 
one-third of the passenger cars now 
produced were used instead to 
make a 2,000-pound car, how many 
additional cars could be made? 

If steel consumption in each 
weight class were taxed, taking 
most of the 4,300-pound group ma-, 
terial, proportionately less from the 
less heavy groups, you could build 
an additional 882,000 cars a year. 
(In 1948, 3,800,000 passenger cars 
were made. If material for one- 
third of the cars averaging 3,400 
pounds were converted to 2,000- 
pound cars, the number of cars 
made with that steel would be in- 
creased by 70 per cent, a 23 per 
cent increase in total production.) 

Would such a change in auto 
production cause hardship? Actu- 
ally auto manufacturers are going 
to continue to listen to American 
dollars and not to the American 
people. But making fewer big cars 
would mean only that some Cadil- 
lac drivers would have to drive 
Oldsmobiles. 

Buyers who now borrow to pay 
for a Ford could buy the new 
light car. Thus more Fords would 
be left for the rich. Hardships of 
this kind would be offset by the 
increased satisfaction of the great 
number of additional car owners 
made possible by the change. @ @ 





MANUFACTURERS SAY... 


amount to $511.50. That’s a full 
quarter of the delivery price. 

The long hairs in the companies’ 
closed sanctums state that cars are 
higher, too, because of slackening 
human productivity all the way 
from management down through 
the lowliest janitor in the shop. 

The problem of today’s car-costs 
also can be approached from the 
improvement angle. A synchromesh 
transmission costs more. So do big- 
ger tires, better brakes, air cleaners 
and silencers, independent front 
springing, more horsepower, better 
acceleration and cruising speed, ad- 
justable front seats, that spare tire 
and wheel that you used to buy as 
extras, and the space to accommo- 
date six instead of five passengers. 
Would the American public agree 
to buy a car stripped of the im- 
provements of these last few years? 


The industry says no. 
You ask the questions and the 


manufacturers will pitch them 
right back at you: “How can you 
turn out a ‘cheap’ car when people 
insist on buying the more expen- 
sive ones? What would cheap cars 
cost the industry in lesser sales on 
bigger cars that we're already 
tooled up for? We’ve got a dealer 
problem. What would cheap cars 
do to the sales of second-hand cars 
that dealers have to get rid of?” 

For the present at least the in- 
dustry’s mind is made up. 

Chrysler says: “The idea of a 
$1,000 car is totally unrealistic in 
the light of today’s economic con- 
ditions.” 

President Mason of Nash: “At 
today’s costs we doubt that anyone 
can turn out a general. purpose car 


that would meet with public ac- 
ceptance and sell at $1,000.” 

Smaller cars may come. At least 
one ‘manufacturer has such qa car 
built and tested and put on 
ice against eventualities. Economic 
conditions will dictate his decision 
on tooling up for it. 

The problem of getting a cheap 
car rests partly with you, the con- 
sumer. All you have to do to get 
cheaper cars is boycott the ones 
now on the dealers’ floors. But the 
industry is confident that you won’t. 
You will go right on buying cars 
flashed up with enough chrome to 
decorate the reception room of a 
French bordello and the portals of 
a Broadway flea circus. That’s be- 
cause (says the industry) the 
family automobile is a neighbor- 
hood prestige item. The vehicle 
at the curb in front of the house is 
a raucous but socially 
acceptable announce- 
ment that my old man 
is in the chips, too, 
like your old man. So 
there! a 68 
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Doctors Who 


Live in 


Glass Houses .. . 


BY VICTOR ULLMAN 


The profession battles disease and socialized medicine 
better than it does the ethics of some of its members 


®@ WHAT I AM ABOUT to tell you is 
neither a blanket indictment of the 
medical profession nor a disguised 
' plea for so-called “socialized medi- 
) cine.” 

As a reporter trained to dig dis- 
passionately for facts, I can only 
relate the shocking results of my 
own four-year investigation into the 
field of medicine. 

But one conclusion, I think, is 
patent and irresistible: 

The doctors, who meet every 
criticism of their economic and 
professional practices with a pious 
recitation of the Hippocratic Oath, 
would do well to clean their own 
stables if they hope for the layman’s 
sympathy in their battle against 
government health insurance. 

Rightly or not, medicine is on 
trial today at the bar of public 
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opinion. And, on the basis of what 
I have found in Toledo, Detroit, 
Chicago and Washington, it is ob- 
vious that the doctors are losing 
this badly needed support because: 

Too many physicians blunder in 
diagnosis, medication or surgery 
with tragic, oft-times fatal results 
for their patients. 

Too many physicians practice 
the ‘“‘come-back-next-Tuesday”’ 
racket, using false or misleading 
diagnoses to string out their num- 
ber of $3 to $5 office calls. 

Too many physicians participate 
in the “kickback” racket with con- 
spiring druggists and opticians 
which unnecessarily pad the prices 
of prescriptions and eyeglasses and 
drive the poor to cheaper, danger- 
ous substitutes. 

Since medicine maintains the 





craft secrecy of a medieval guild, 
I do not know what percentage of 
physicians are guilty of these prac- 
tices. I doubt if the medical socie- 
ties themselves know. 

I am quite willing to concede, in 
lieu of definitive evidence, that the 
proportion which my investigation 
would indicate is too high. The 
number of inefficient and racketeer- 
ing doctors may well be small. 

But there are still enough of 
them to accomplish this vicious re- 
sult: 
~ As a profession, medicine is be- 
ing unfairly smeared by their activ- 
ities. For the first time since the 


hard-won establishment of national, 
ethical standards of medical train- 
ing and practice, there is a field 
day for the malicious and ignorant 
in their criticism of a vital, hard- 
working profession with the highest 
professed idealism of any profes- 


sion in the world. 

Worse, this cacophony of criti- 
cism raises dangerous doubts and 
distrusts among thousands and 
thousands of patients who—more 
than anything else—need peace of 
mind and confidence in the men 
who literally hold their lives in 
their hands. 

Bluntly, if’ the 140,000 doctors 
don’t want to clean hospital and 
consultation room for their own 
protection, it must be done for the 
sake of 149,000,000 Americans. 
Too much is at stake for them any 
longer to protect the bunglers and 
racketeers-in-white through mis- 
guided professional loyalty. 

But I would much prefer to see 
the reform come from the ranks of 
medicine itself rather than from 
government intervention. No law 
or bureaucratic fiat could accom- 


plish as much in as short a time 
as the doctors themselves—if they 
want to do it. 

Let me confess why I am, per- 
haps, almost bitter on this subject. 

After serving in the Navy, where 
I got a smattering of the more 
simple medical tests and examina- 
tions, I returned home several years 
ago and was shocked at the physi- 
cal condition of one of my best 
friends. I found him seriously ill 
from tuberculosis. Only a few 
wecks ago, on my most recent visit, 
I found him still a heart-twisting 
caricature of the fellow who had 
been a_ successful, hard-hitting 
newspaperman and a merry com- 
panion in the bargain. 

Aged 40, he can barely make his 
back porch where he sits these days, 
coughing and spitting his life away, 
because a doctor blundered. This 
is the story of the first “mistake” 
among many which I charge to the 
medical profession. 

In 1945, my friend, ordinarily a 
man of boundless energy and drive, 
complained of general weakness, 
sweats, a slight cough, dizzy spells 
and an overwhelming desire for 
sleep. Even to most laymen, these 
symptoms would suggest TB, but 
for 18 months his family physi- 
cian insisted on treating him for 
“nerves.” 

Not once, in that year and a half, 
did the physician suggest an X-ray 
examination or the routine TB 
tests. Not once, while the medical 
magazines and medical association 
handouts were literally begging the 
public to cooperate in early, pre- 
ventive TB examinations, did the 
doctor do one thing to discover the 
white plague which was creeping 
from one lung to the other. 
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Yet, when I indignantly asked 
other physicians how such a dread- 
ful thing could happen, they merely 
shrugged sympathetically—whether 
their sympathy was for the patient 
or their fellow physician, I don’t 
know. 

“Dr. is a fine physician,” 
they all told me. “Anybody can 
make a mistake.” 

That, of course, is true, and I 
always try to remember that medi- 
cine is a brilliant art, not a hard- 
and-fast material science like math- 
ematics. Too, no doctor deliber- 
ately loses a patient. On the other 
hand, though, many laymen who 


didn’t mean to kill are serving 
terms for various kinds of techni- 
cal manslaughter, and this is the 
first thing I put up to the profes- 
sion: 

It’s your responsibility, doctors, 


to draw some understandable line 
between the occasional, unavoid- 
able mistake and the carelessness 
or inefficiency that is criminal. Un- 
less you yourself plainly set forth 
and enforce the criterion, you 
mustn’t be surprised at the public 
distrust founded on largely igno- 
rant word-of-mouth rumors. 

As the result of my concern over 
my friend’s tragedy, I obtained an 
assignment from my newspaper in 
Ohio which I have continued to 
this day. First off, I was thor- 
oughly examined for two days at 
the Mayo Clinic. in Rochester, 
Minn., and found that the sum 
total of my physical disabilities 
were flat feet and the remains of 
a pilonidal cyst. 

Since then, I have had 40 defini- 
tive examinations as a professional 
patient, plus numerous repeat visits 
and special tests. I’ve taken barium 
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sulphate for digestive fluoroscopy 
and had nauseating ointments 
rubbed all over me. I’ve been 
pawed and prodded in a dozen 
different towns and cities. Parts 
of me have been condemned, and 
if I had taken all the prescriptions 
that were ordered, I would most 
desperately need a doctor right 
now. 

Curiously, in response to the 
wrong ptoms I gave, doctors 
have “found” high blood pressure, 
bursitis and a skin disease (actually 
caused by rubbing sandpaper on 
my shoulder) which had escaped 
the honest wizards at Mayo. But 
only one of them spotted my flat 
feet which were genuine. 

The discrepancy in their various 
fees (whether I came to their offices 
well or poorly dressed) made no 
sense whatever, nor did the widely 
fluctuating prices for the same pre- 
scriptions. In some cases, because 
of the “kickback” from pharma- 
cist to physician, I found that 
about 55 cents worth of penicillin, 
labor and glass was costing me 
five times that much. There was 
the same flagrant abuse in eye- 
glasses. 

What I’ve learned about doctors 
I learned from doctors the hard 
way—as a patient—and from other 
patients whom I met in their wait- 
ing rooms. Again, let me empha- 
size, these abuses can be held only 
against the specific doctors, not 
against the profession. But I, alone, 
found and heard enough to suggest 
most emphatically that the profes- 
sion do some vigorous self-pruning 
without delay. 

The worst blunder I came across 
was committed by a surgeon. After 
operating on a woman, he care- 
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lessly left a sponge (or 18-inch 
piece of gauze) inside her abdomi- 
nal cavity. As a result, she lost one 
kidney and deve an infected 
ureter. In addition to $1,000 in 
hospital and $500 more in 
doctors’ bills, a year of invalidism 
cost her $3,000 in salary. 

No one—least of all the three 
reputable physicians who subse- 
quently examined her—doubted for 
a moment that the surgeon had 
been inexcusably lax. In fact, one 
of them had to operate to retrieve 
the sponge, and another frankly 
told me: “That man is a butcher. 


I know it and everybody knows it.” 

Yet, when the victim-patient 
sued for $35,000, not one of the 
three would testify in her behalf! 
And, not only did they refuse to 
help justice but they also threat- 
ened to thwart it. If subpoenaed, 


they said, they would testify as 
unwilling and antagonistic wit- 
nesses. 

The law requires that the plain- 
tiff produce witnesses at least as 
expert as the defendant doctor, 
and medical circles blandly admit 
that only the few legal specialists 
in malpractice can obtain medical 
expert witnesses—who are also very 
expensive witnesses. In the woman’s 
case, her lawyer made the best of 
a situation in which all the odds 
were against him and settled for 
hospital and medical costs. Signifi- 
cantly, the surgeon paid. 

I fully agree with the profession 
that if patient litigation were made 
easy, crackpots, crooks and hypo- 
chondriacs would flood the courts 
with harassing, expensive lawsuits 
driving reputable doctors to dis- 
traction. But, surely, the profession 
cannot put itself above the law al- 


together by a Camorrist conspiracy 
of silence. 

When I taxed one of those balky 
physicians with his attitude, he told 
ine flatly: “I couldn’t do it. If I'd 
testified against him, I’d be classed 
as a rat.” 

In fairness to the profession, it 
should be said that in such obvious 
criminal cases as narcotics sales by 
physicians and abortions, doctors 
will testify against their backsliding 
colleagues. But even in abortions, 
at least in one of the biggest states 
in the union, there is a perfectly 
legal way to accomplish the opera- 
tion—it merely en paying two 
or three doctors instead of one. I 
don’t think, for public policy, that 
I should go into the details. 

In one physician’s office, I en- 
countered a deeply troubled mother 
who had with her a nine-year-old 
girl in pitiable condition. All over 
her face and down her back were 
deep, inflamed pits which had been 
caused when a dermatologist—a 
skin expert—dug out itching little 
pustules on her body with his knife. 

This excruciatingly painful treat- 
ment was necessary, he had ex- 
plained, because his diagnosis 
showed the child was suffering from 
a skin ailment with a polysyllabic 
Latin name. Subsequently, the 
mother found her daughter was 
suffering from chickenpox. Now 
the child was under the care of 
another physician who was trying 
to repair the ravages of the derma- 
tologist’s “diagnosis” and “treat- 
ment.” 

This man compounded bad med- 
icine with racketeering. After talk- 
ing to the mother, I visited him as 
a patient. He looked at the bit of 
skin I had inflamed with fine sand- 
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paper, nodded forebodingly and 
rattled off a glib patter about my 
trouble. Then he wrote a prescrip- 
tion, picked up a direct-wire tele- 
phone to a local drugstore and 
steered me there. 

An ounce jar of this medicine 
cost me $2.25. Chemical analysis 
disclosed that it consisted of 1,500 
units of penicillin, plus lanolin and 
some coloring. The flat cost of the 
prescription—including ingredients, 
labor and the jar—was about 55 
cents, according to a druggist’s es- 
timate. Of course, it was the 
“kickback.” 

Let me tell you of another medi- 
cal blunder that would have killed 
a marriage if it weren’t for the 
faith of a woman in her man. I 
heard the story from the lips of her 
young husband while we were both 
in the waiting room of a private 
Midwest clinic. 

Some months before, on the hap- 
piest day of his life, he had visited 
this same clinic for the state- 
required blood test just before the 
marriage ceremony. Then came a 
terrible blow. The tests showed 
evidence of gonorrhea. 

The wedding invitations were 
already out, the bride-to-be had 
her trousseau and the couple had 
even rented a home. Worst of all, 
the boy knew he couldn’t have 
contracted any venereal disease. 

Vainly he explained his special 
circumstances: that in the Marines 
he had been given countless Was- 
sermanns and all had shown up 
negative; that after catching ma- 
laria in the South Pacific, he had 
come home a partial invalid; that 
in his conscience he knew he was 
clean. 

“They all say that,” the doctor 
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countered dryly, standing pat on 
his one test. 

He agreed to one concession. If 
the boy put himself completely un- 
der his treatment and the bride- 
to-be came in for a rather unpleas- 
ant medical talk, the ceremony 
might go on as scheduled. 

The boy spent a sleepless night, 
trying to decide whether to tell the 
girl, wondering what her reaction 
would be. Luckily, he decided on’ 
frankness, and luckily, she was a 
sensible, trusting woman. When the 
doctor told them to refrain from 
consummating the marriage for 
three months, she agreed and con- 
soled her husband-to-be that, some- 
how, some day, the mystery would 
be solved. 

The boy went ahead with penicil- 
lin shots in a $400 treatment he 
could not afford and which, ap- 
parently, did no good. Each smear 
and culture continued to show pos- 
itive gonococci infection. 

And then, belatedly, the mystery 
was solved. After the original doc- 
tor had left the clinic, his substitute 
correctly and positively diagnosed 
the boy’s ailment as non-specific 
urethritis. The symptoms of gonor- 
rhea and urethritis are similar, it 
seems, and call for a little detective 
work on the part of alert doctors. 
At least, this dangerous similarity 
should call for double-checking. 

“Mistakes will happen,” the pro- 


‘fession says. That’s true, and yet I 


can’t get out of.my mind that a 
pharmacist who makes a deadly | 
error in filling a prescription, a 
newspaperman who inadvertently | 
libels someone, yes, even a dog that 
bites a man, must pay for their 
errors. 

Whatever justification may be 
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offered for the blundering doctor— 
and the profession has some plau- 
sible arguments—I do not see how 
the most fervent publicist of the 
American Medical Association can 
excuse the “call-back” doctor. 

In Toledo, I “found” that I had 
high blood pressure, but I must 
say the amiable old quack was very 
nice about it all. “High blood pres- 
sure is just a temporary condition,” 
he murmured. “We'll have you 
fixed up in a month or so. Come 
back Tuesday for some tests, and 
meanwhile [ll give you a prescrip- 
tion. Relax, take it easy.” 

I did. With the experienced eye 
of an ex-pharmacist’s mate, I had 
noted down the sphygmometer 
reading of 118-86, which is quite 
normal for me. But I paid him $3, 
anyhow. 

Then, with high blood pressure 
symptoms which I’d found in a 
medical textbook, I braced a sec- 
ond doctor. He got the same 118- 
86 reading and double-checked 
that my heart action was steady 
and strong. However, he said, I 
was suffering from a common ail- 
ment—fear of heart trouble. He 
could treat me for this imaginary 
ailment, he went on, but I would 
only be wasting my money and I 
might be wiser to consult a psychia- 
.trist. 

There was a man! Mentally, I 
shook hands with him. He was all 
that the medical profession should 
be and, mostly, is 

Unfortunately, it is the quack 
who leaves a stronger taste in the 
public mouth. The other doctor 
continued to treat me with visits, 
two laboratory tests which I knew 
I didn’t need, numerous prescrip- 
tions which I did not take. Finally, 


after taking $33.75, he announced 
that I was “cured.” 

Why would a man with the Hip- 
pocratic Oath hanging on the wall 
before him—‘“With purity and 
holiness will I pass my life and 
practice my art,” etc.—deliberately 
subject a patient to the needless 
anguish of a faked-up diagnosis? 
There can be only one answer— 5 
money—and the danger is that 
with the lessening doctor shortage, 
there will be more, not less, of this 
reprehensible grab for patients. 

I took numerous general exami- — 
nations, and the fee fluctuated, ap- ~ 
parently without logic, from $3 to — 
$5, $10 and even $15, for the same ~ 


routine back-thumping and knee- — 


tapping. Curiously, though, it was ~ 
only the $3 doctor who discovered ~ 
my flat feet. ; 
In obedience to the great slo- © 
gans of medicine—‘“See your doctor ~ 
once a year,” “See your dentist — 
every six months,” “Cancer can be — 
beaten by early diagnosis”—I also © 
went through the routine of pre- 
ventive examinations. No treat- © 
ments were involved, but the total © 
cost was $98. Had I followed up — 
with what was suggested to me, I © 
also would have spent $85 on den- © 
tal work, $22.15 for new eyeglasses 
and $150 for removal of my cyst. 
In other words, I easily could have 
spent $355.15 in all on merely 
preventive and mostly unneeded 
work—or 10 per cent of the yearly 
income of a $65-to-$70-a-week 
worker. Without being sick and 
needing to call in a doctor! 
Surely, when patients find that 
they can “shop around” for medi- 
cal treatment at bargain rates the 
way they'd pick up a dress at a 
clearance sale, the doctor has lost 
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the dignity which is the essence of 
his profession. 

For example, the splendid over- 
hauling which I got at Mayo cost 
me $45. In Chicago, the same 
treatment at the hands of private 
physicians would be a minimum 
of $115. Why? 

I went to one surgeon and found 
that removal of my pilonidal cyst 
would cost $35, aside from hospital 
expenses, but another demanded 
$250. Tieless, dressed in an old 
suit, I got a third estimate of $150, 
and another time when I showed 
up for the examination tricked out 

_in my fanciest clothes, the quoted 

) price was $75. Once I was osten- 

_sibly a factory hand, another time 

| the owner of my own business, but 

} both times the same fee was set. 
Why? 

These whimsies of medical eco- 
‘nomics mystify the public and, 
) rightly or wrongly, contribute to the 

unfortunate doctor-patient aliena- 
‘tion. When, in some cases, the 
fluctuations are caused by the 
“kickback,” the patient is certainly 
_justified in his suspicious attitude. 
» When I had my eyes examined, 
fone ophthalmologist charged $5, 
another $10, yet both prescriptions 
wwere exactly the same when I took 
them to an optometrist, the un- 
loved cousin of the medical profes- 
sion. Not an MD, the optometrist 
is a highly skilled technician who is 
licensed to examine eyes and pre- 
scribe for glasses. The doctors do 
not like him. 

My $10 eye-doctor (subsequently 
under indictment with 2,000 col- 
leagues through the country in 
the federal “kickback” prosecution ) 
was the epitome of professional effi- 
ciency. But he remembered to ask 
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where I intended to have the pre- 
scription filled. 

When I asked for a recommen- 
dation, he quickly picked up a 
direct-wire ’phone, rattled off the 
prescription and then told me 
briskly: “Your glasses will be ready 
tomorrow. Just go to this address 
and pick out the frames. That 
will be $22.15.” 

I paid him, not the optical dis- 
pensing firm. Now some frames 
cost more than others. Yet, with- 
out knowing which ones I would 
select, he had already determined 
a price of $22.15. How? 

From an optometrist, I learned 
that the optical dispensing firm ac- 
tually was set up and owned by a 
number of physicians. The “kick- 
back” to them was 40 to 50 per 
cent of the total cost of the 
Mine would have been $9 to $11 
cheaper except for this hidden 
cumshaw. 

Though I am sure that the vast 
majority of physicians are too self- 
respecting to involve a in 
this dirty an practice— 
however Beme met wi on all of 
them. And it is unconscionable 
once you have come across, as I 
have, the many tragic instances of 
poverty-through-disease. 

At Mayo, a sad little old man 
from Philadelphia who once had 
owned his hardware store, summed 
it up for me: 

“I guess this is my last trip—-the 
last one that I can afford, I mean. 
I’ve. got stomach trouble and I 
started going to doctors, but it 
didn’t do much good. I lost my 
store and my money. It doesn’t last 
long, you know, when you're pay- 
ing doctor and hospital bills.” 

In the federal bankruptcy court 
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in one city, I found that half of all 
the voluntary bankruptcy petitions 
listed medical bills as the major 
debts. The AMA claims doctors 
lose 25 to 30 per cent of their fees 
because patients can’t or won’t pay. 

“Don’t let them kid you,” the 
manager of a personal loan com- 
pany told me. “The doctors collect 
all right—at least part of their fees. 
Look at the Legal Review for the 
list of doctors suing patients.” 

Following his tip, I found that 
doctors—at least the ones who don’t 
care about the sensibilities of their 
patients—sell their delinquent ac- 
counts to lawyers and collection 
agencies for 25 cents on the dollar 
to take 50 cents (less expenses) in 
a contingent deal. I also found 
from my friend in the loan com- 
pany that three out of ten loans 
were to pay medical expenses. 

In my own city of Toledo, I 
found that almost half of the $12,- 
000,000 raised for public and pri- 
vate charities went directly or in- 
directly: toward medical costs. This 
medical relief was being given in 
the following ways: 

To charity patients in a public 
hospital ; to middle-income patients 
in private hospitals through the 
Community Chest by payment of 
part of their hospital bills; to home 
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patients by payment of doctors; to 
free patients in private hospitals 
through allocation of Chest funds; 
to special-disease patients through 
the polio, cancer and TB funds. 

In the one year I took as an ex- 
ample, Toledo paid out more 
money for hospital care, doctors 
and prescriptions than for food 
given to its charity charges. 

I don’t know what the answer is. 
Many non-Socialists say it is the 
“socialized medicine” which the 
profession so furiously opposes. 
But I do know one thing. /f the 
doctors want anything but a de- 
risive reception to their side of the 
controversy, they should, first of 
all, clean up some of the obvious 
abuses which I uncovered. 

The means are already at hand. 
You will find them printed up in 
little booklets entitled “Principles 
of Professional Conduct” which 
specifically forbid, by medical- 
society law, most of what I have 
charged. But enforcement of the 
rules against the small, dangerous 
minority —- dangerous to doctors 
and patients alike—is the impera- 
tive thing today. 

If J were a doctor examining my 
own profession, I would submit a 
one-sentence prognosis : 


“Surgery is indicated.” as 





@ At the Teheran Conference, Marshal Stalin told a story that had all 
the diplomats laughing. Today some of the diplomats do not think it is 


so- funny. 


Stalin's story: “The neighbor of an Arab sheik asked for the loan of a 
rope. ‘I cannot lend it,’ replied the sheik, ‘for I need it to tie up my 


milk with.’ 


“But surely,’ said the other, ‘you do not tie up your milk with rope.’ 
“*Brother,’ said the sheik, ‘when you don’t want to do something, one 


reason is as good as another.’” 


—Leonard Linden 
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@ THE six Gmacs on this were 
chosen by PAGEANT as starlets 
most likely to succeed in. the next 
five years. They don’t look like the 
older stars. Their beauty is perhaps 
less perfect, certainly less standard- 
ized. But they are all fresh, beight, 
wholesome and wonderfully 

they all ‘can act. But 
PAGEANT is as 
most movie fans. 
wood’s point of ie: 
asked starmaker Jerry Wald’ poe pro- 
ducer of Academy Award-winning 
Johnny Belinda, what he saw in 
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these girls and why. His answers 
are on the following pages. Along 


Moelle aif mie, tga 
pretations—by 
photographers who create Pier 
covers, and by the studios which 
loy these girls. Mead-Maddick 
Shok Yor beanie G50, Silat pecand, 
They dort always see these girls in 
the same light as Mr. Wald, to © 
whom beauty may be but a second- 
ary factor in selecting, but they 
aaoée with ilel thes: of these 
stars of tomorrow is a looker, an 
actress and a distinct personality.” 








“COLLEEN TOWNSEND of 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox is the piquant, innocent, 
youthful beauty—a movie as 


Pickford, the first screen star of 
them all, established the category. 
Miss Townsend fits it well. Her 
sincerity is as vital as her looks, You 
might label her “The American 
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girl with definite acting ability a 
a determination to “use it to 
on 


fullest. She is sure 
to stardom, especia 
being directed by one of 
woseis few real masters of 
megaphone—John. Ford.” 
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“PARAMOUNT S Nancy Olson plays 
studio story analyst, just Gut of. 

college in ‘Sunset Boulevard, 

is the attractive, intelligent, 3 

type of girl--always more the 
reds’ than’ the sultry enchantress, 
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Shae and figure, but more than thag 
she has fire and stre cody > DB i 
calls the younger Be “grade. Like most of the other girls. 


her individualistic impression. | Pac thas chosen, Peggy proves 
makes her screen debut in’an im+ that the movies are growin 
portant role with two vetéran per-~ "Thea conception of Cary 
formers, Ida Lupino and en is getting away from false ideals” 
McNally, and mote than hold s her a0 approaching real beauty,” 
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Have You Ever Wondered « 


BY JAMES C. ADAMS 


. » « Is chop suey popular in China? 


Not by a long shot; in fact, they don’t even eat the stuff over there. 
Back in 1894, a chef employed by one Li Hung Chang, a Chinese 
restaurateur in New York, thought up the concoction, and named it chop 
suey, believing the name would appeal to both Chinese and Americans. 
The Chinese in this country like it fine, but their brothers in their home- 
land live nicely without it. 


. Do animals have their own languages? 


Linguistic experts define language as the ability to communicate 
to another, or to one’s self, a chain of logical thought by means 
of articulated sound. If you want to accept this definition, then 
animals can’t talk, don’t have languages in the true sense. Never- 
theless, animal experts'at the Museum of Natural History have 


found to their own satisfaction that animals do communicate 
with one another, through signs and sounds. One foreign researcher found 
that horses have an eight-word vocabulary, cats 15, marmosets 12, wolves 
10, and that even snakes and fish make a number of sounds which have 
specific meanings. All animals say things, probably instinctively, not 
purposely. In other words they don’t hold conversations as we know 
them. Most of their sounds and signs denote basic feelings such as fear, 
hunger, cold and happiness. 


- « « How big are clouds? 


All depends on the type of cloud in question but the very biggest of 
all, those huge masses which resemble mountains, are often 10 miles from 
top to bottom and as long as 50 miles wide. The average rain clouds, the 
ones where the sky is overcast all day and it rains continuously, are any- 
where from 500 feet to 5 miles thick and hang about a half a mile from the 
ground. Since the water in clouds is heavier than air, you may wonder 
why clouds float? Why don’t they simply descend to earth? They do, slowly, 
but as they fall into dryer air they evaporate, and a new cloud forms on top. 


. » « How long will a bank hold your money 
if you fail to show up for it? 


Most states have specific laws in this regard. In New York, for example, 
if a depositor fails to make any deposits or withdrawals over a 15-year 





period, the account is considered abandoned. And as a consequence, you 
frequently see long lists of unclaimed deposits being advertised in 
the classified sections of the newspapers. Most banks by law must make 
an effort to trace the owners of all so-called abandoned accounts. If the 


owner can’t be located the money goes into the state’s coffer rather than 
the bank’s. 


- - « How strong is an ant? 


The ant researchers say that the lowly little ant travels in pro- 
portion to its size a distance equivalent to 3,000 miles a day for 
one of us. And since many ants carry bundles which weigh more 
than twice what they do, it means that a human being would 
have to carry approximately 300 pounds of luggage from New 
York to San Francisco daily, to come anywhere near duplicating 

the average ant’s daily feat of strength and endurance. 


- « « Why aren’t we naturally ambidextrous? 


This turned out to be an easy one for the medical men to answer—at least 
in theory. The main reason, they say, is the fact that human beings use only 
one side of their brain for thought and speech. People who use their left 
brain lobe usually favor the left side in everything. And vice versa. If we used 
both brain lobes at the same time, one might operate a little slower than 
the other and the end result would be nothing but babble and confusion. 
Animals, on the other hand, have limited thoughts and vocabularies and 
employ both lobes together without confusion. Which is probably why you 
seldom see a left-footed pussy or a right-pawed dog. 


- « « How long can you go without sleep? 


The record seems to belong to the University of Michigan, 

where. one fellow stayed awake for 231 hours. At the end of the 

fourth day he began having hallucinations; a little later he had 

trouble understanding anything that was said to him, finally 

had to admit he had no idea where he was or what he was 

doing, and toward the end got so nasty with the researchers that 
they had to stop the experiment. Experimenters in the sleep field found 
that after 90 hours without sleep a person can snap right back to normal 
with just one good night’s rest afterward. They believe that in longer 
periods such as the one just described, the sleepless unfortunate goes into 
periods of semi-sleep, although still conscious. 


- « « What is the smallest thing in the world? 


Electrons are the things of which atoms and molecules are made. With- 
out doubt, the electron takes the midget honors hands down. Five trillion 
of the little things placed side by side would just cover an inch. The 
number of electrons in your own body would be written 10 followed by 
30 zeros. 





PAGEANT’S popular feature “Have You Ever Wondered?” may be seen in its 
screen version—the MGM-Pete Smith short subject ‘‘Let’s Cogitate.”’ 











Price Virginity? 


BY KAY STUART 


@ DOES PRE-MARITAL sex experi- 


virginity for males and 10 to 30 per 
cent non-virginity for females. 

Nor is the situation are im- 

~~ Before long, one out of every 

le girls will have 

to to be a spinster; there just aren’t 

ugh husbands to go 


women are unmarried, and one in 

eight births is illegitimate ) 
invariably leads to license. 
Sexual maladjustment, it has been 
estimated, causes 60 to 70 per cent 
of all marital trouble. But what 
causes the maladjustment? Could it 
be inexperience? 

We talk a single standard of mo- 
rality, but live by a double 
one. Whether it’s right o or not, few 
of us consider the virginity or non- 
cage young men much of an 

girls. Eithe > 
tity in ras young p 
faced with the difficult 


: price 
Let’s look at both sides: 
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The Case Against Chastity 


In the commonly accepted sense, 
as the young girls I talked with 
understood and used it, a virgin is 
a girl who “has not gone the limit.” 
As doctors in one big hospital have 
come to express it, a girl who has 
not gone beyond “the point of 
penetration.” 

Chesterton quipped, “Morality, 
like art, consists in drawing the line 
somewhere.” We cannot draw the 
virginity line at kissing, or even at 
a certain amount of kissing; we 
frown on body caresses but the girl 
who allows them is not violating the 
letter of the law, no matter what 
| she is doing to the spirit of it. We 
' do draw the line at the final act, 
the climax of the act if not the pre- 
| liminaries and the greatest part of 
| it. A tremendous proportion of the 
) girls who enter marriage as “vir- 
' gins” have actually kept that stand- 
) ing on a technicality. On every 
survey the “demi-vierge” is re- 
| corded as chaste. But is that moral? 
| Isn’t the code which makes one girl 
'“bad,” the other “good,” on such 
}thin grounds, so outmoded as to 
\be laughable? 

’ Several competent psychiatrists 
said they thought it was—but add- 
ed that they didn’t dare be quoted. 
In weeks of interviewing, I ran into 
this again and again. Doctors, psy- 
chiatrists, counsellors who believe 
unmarried girls should remain 
chaste at any cost, were glad to 
have their names used. Equally ex- 
perienced doctors, some of whom 
had dozens of patients made ill or 
neurotic, or actually insane by 
sexual repression— these doctors 
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dared not speak for the record. 

Several said they would lose 
their positions and their clients 
if they suggested that the moral 
code is outmoded and causing 
harm! 

Whenever a subject is tabooed, 
it is impossible to approach it in- 
telligently. We have gone through 
that with sex education in general. 

Before sex education was al- 
lowed, ignorance produced thou- 
sands of illegitimate babies and 
venereal disease patients. Igno- 
rance of the possible results of un- 
natural chastity is now producing 
thousands of neurotics and mental 
cases. Yet no one, least of all the 
doctors who handle such cases, dare 
say, “Something’s wrong here.” 

For something is wrong. 

The normal. human being has 
two primal urges — self-preserva- 
tion (the urge to feed and clothe 
oneself), and sex (the desire for 
attention and affection). The sex 
need cannot be destroyed any more 
than the need to eat. It is present 
from birth, but between the ages of 
18 and 25 it is at its peak. Sexual 
abstinence beyond 19 or 20 is un- 
natural, beyond 22 extremely diffi- 
cult. But at what age can young 


people get married? 


The weary old “high cost of 
living,” keen competition, increased 
educational requirements and the 
age of specialization have made the 
early marriage economically impos- 
sible. 

(Many doctors do not recom- 
mend early marriage even if it is 
financially feasible, for too often 





WHAT PRICE VIRGINITY? 


“ ona 


“early” means simply 
Physical desire is apt to blind the 
young to everything else. Children 
are born to parents too young and 
green to care for them properly or 
even to want them.) 

Because of economic factors girls 
are required to remain chaste for 
four to seven years when their 
sexual desire is stronger than it 
will ever be again. We are not dis- 
cussing virginity in males, but of 
course it must be considered, too, 
since the sex act we may allow a 
man involves a girl to whom we do 
not allow it. To the healthy young 
man whose sexual urges are more 
aggressive than the girl’s, we offer 
eight to 10 years of asceticism. 

The results of this are not in- 
tangible. The boy who is “mother- 
tied,” and never marries. The neu- 
rotic spinster, the frigid wife, the 
impotent husband. The nervous, 
overly excitable young girl, the hy- 
pochondriac, the homosexual, the 
Lesbian. 

Neurasthenia—“the anxiety neu- 
rosis”—is very frequently caused by 
sexual repression. Hysterical paraly- 
sis is another psychic illness stem- 
ming from it. Hypochondria, the 
desire to be sick, is commonly a de- 
fense mechanism against the sexual 
desire one is afraid to fulfill. It is 
possible to triumph over natural 
desire, but you pay for it. 

Two doctors told’ me impotency 
in men, frigidity in women, are 99 
per cent psychological. One woman 
in four is frigid to some degree. 
Frigidity, like impotency, is a com- 
mon result of too long a period of 
sexual abstinence. It is also a com- 
mon cause of divorce. 

No one I talked with recom- 
mended that young girls indulge 


themselves promiscuously before 
marriage. Promiscuity is not the 
only alternative to chastity, though 
it has often been so pictured. But 
a doctor who deals with women 
patients in one of the biggest neuro- 
psychiatric clinics in the country 
told me he hasn’t had a single case 
of mental illness resulting from 
promiscuity. 

Nor, he added, do women who 
were promiscuous before marriage 
continue so after marriage. He 
knew of no homes broken because 
of the wife’s pre-marital experi- 
ence, nor of any sexual maladjust- 
ments. Promiscuity, he said, is not 
bad psychologically. 

It is widely believed that girls 
can easily remain chaste—or at 
least much more easily than boys 
—because they feel less sexual need. 
It is true that the sexual urge in 
girls is less aggressive and some- 
what indefinite in form. It ex- 
presses itself in vague’ yearnings, 
unease, an acute love for babies. 
But it is none the less strong, nor 
less harmful if misused. As one doc- 
tor pointed out, most of the psy- 
chotics (with sexual maladjustment 
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the cause of the trouble) in the 
sanitaria and clinics today are 
women. 

Nor is it correct to believe that 
chastity is only difficult for the so- 
called lower classes. One survey 
did show that while 22 per cent of 
the daughters of professional men 
were not virgins, 79 per cent of the 
daughters of tradespeople were not. 
But sexual aberrations, sex-caused 
neuroses and the like are more fre- 
quent among the “upper classes.” 

Scientists sometimes refer to 
moral standards as “repression 
mechanisms.” The moral standard 
which demands chastity is un- 
natural and hence can only be up- 
held .by fears. Doctors list these as 
fear of disease, fear of pregnancy, 
fear of the church and fear of pub- 
lic censure. They point out that two 


The Case For Chastity 


The fundamental argument for 
chastity which I heard repeatedly 
from parents, family counsellors 
and doctors, was that moral laws 
don’t change. What was wrong yes- 
terday is wrong today. The basic 
qualities by which we judge char- 
acter and personal honor have not 
altered by a hair and never will. 

Superficial social practices do 
change, of course. Women smoke, 
when once it was considered wrong ; 
women associate freely with men 
in ways and places that would have 
branded them “bad” 100 years ago. 
This is simply a sensible adjustment 
to changing circumstances, and has 
nc thing to do with basic morals. 

he persons I interviewed were 
of different religions. But Catholic, 
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of the strongest of these—fear of 
disease and of pregnancy—have 
been lessened almost to the point 
of being ineffectual. Every month 
$18,000,000 worth of contracep- 
tives are sold in this country. Edu- 
cation for the prevention of disease 
is widespread; consider, for ex- 
ample, the routine education of all 
servicemen during the war. Cures 
have improved and are available. 
So some of the most powerful rea- 
sons for remaining virgin have been 
removed. But the moral code still 
demands it. 

“What is moral and what isn’t?” 
a psychologist asked me. “Not very 
long ago it was immoral for a 
woman to smoke a cigarette. Now 
it isn’t. So morals do change. Will 
we cling to an outmoded law that 
all girls must be chaste?” 





Protestant or Jew, their answers 
were the same. A Catholic mother 
expressed it most _ succinctly: 
“Morals are unchangeable because 
they have all been defined and set 
down in the Bible.” 

If a girl is not to remain a virgin, 
should she have one lover before 
marriage, or three? Eight, 10, a 
dozen? Whatever the number, 
should she have had one at a time? 
People who advocate pre-marital 
experience backtrack at this point, 
and begin defining how much and 
what kind. 

But you can’t do that. You can’t 
break down moral standards “a 
little bit.” Stealing isn’t made good 
by not stealing very much. There 
is only one place to draw the line 
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—that is by not breaking the code 
at all. 

Many of the people I talked with 
did not argue for chastity from a 
religious or moral point of view. 
Doctors in particular looked at the 
question as scientists. Admitted that 
virginity can have ill effects—-what 
about the mental and physical ill 
effects of forsaking it? 

Consider first the possible physi- 
cal damage. 

Contraceptives are not foolproof, 
either against disease or pregnancy. 
It has been estimated that they pre- 
vent conception only 10 to 60 per 
cent of the time. Taking the most 
optimistic percentage—what about 
the other 40 per cent? 

Many girls will not be “caught.” 
Thousands will be. They may have 
illegitimate children, whose very 
existence will alter the course of 
their lives if in no other way simply 
by cutting down their chances for 
a good marriage. Or they may have 
abortions. This illegal operation 
performed secretly and therefore 
with the minimum of facilities and 
post-operative care, can frequently 
spoil the girl’s chance of having 
children later, when, as a married 
woman, her own happiness and 
even the success of her marriage 
may depend on it. Or, as it does to 
10,000 a year, it may kill her. 

The American Social Hygiene 
Association once estimated that of 
our 50,000 unmarried mothers, five 
per cent have syphilis, 10 per cent 
gonorrhea. The necessity for se- 
crecy in pre-marital love affairs in- 
creases the chances of contracting 
disease. The same necessity keeps 
young people from going! to a doc- 
tor or clinic for treatment. 

As for mental illness—there are 


plenty of neuroses to back up the 
case for virginity. For the girl who 
breaks the rules is subject to men- 
tal ills which may stick with her 
for the rest of her life. The price 
of rule-breaking is a guilt complex. 
She may be able to control the way 
she thinks, but not the way she 
feels. Her sense of guilt can make 
her frigid, so that the experience 
she wanted enough to defy the rules 
isn’t even successful in itself. Fur- 
thermore, her frigidity will very 
likely carry over into marriage. 

First sex experiences are inexpert 
and consequently very often un- 
satisfactory, particularly for the 
slowly aroused girl. Dr. Paul Po- 

noe, of the American Institute 
of Family Relations, estimated that 
only 25 per cent of women had 
an orgasm at first intercourse; 25 
per cent after days or weeks; 25 
per cent after one to 11 months; 
25 per cent after a year, if ever. 

The arguments that pre-marital 
experience is important because it 
enables the young couple to find 
out whether they are congenial 
sexually, simply doesn’t make sense. 
It is hard enough for a young 
married couple, whose relationship 
is sanctioned and therefore uncol- 
ored by fear of discovery, to adjust 
to each other. The most dangerous 
aspect of “trial” affairs is that being 
illicit and hasty, being carried out 
in auto camps and automobiles and 
third rate hotels, and finally, being 
so often unsatisfying to the girl, 
they can be such a terrible disillu- 
sionment. 

Two girls who had experimented 
before marriage said almost the 
same thing: “You never know till 
you've done it that there’s nothing 
to it.” They both belittled sex; it 
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was neither exciting nor pleasur- 
able to them. Why should it be? 
Their first experiences had been 
anything but. 

The Institute of Family Rela- 
tions in Los Angeles found that 
the greatest proportion of happy 
marriages occur between couples 
both of whom are virgins. When 


Duke University made a similar 


survey, it was discovered that mar- 
riages between virgins achieved 30 
per cent above “average happi- 
ness,” those in which both had been 
promiscuous 50 per cent below. 

In the majority of marriages the 
boy is not a virgin, the girl is. The 
double standard in sex may be un- 
fair, but it is based on the very 
practical fact that women are dif- 
ferent from men. As writer Waver- 
ley Root put it, “It has not yet been 
found necessary to establish homes 
for the care of unmarried fathers.” 

I found that most parents believe 
in solving the problem by tighten- 
ing control of their children. This 
attitude is corroborated by a survey 
which showed 10 per cent more 
virgin daughters of “watchful par- 
ents” than of “non-watchful par- 
ents.” Parents also believed in di- 
verting their children’s energies 
into sports, club activities and the 
like. Only one couple I talked with 
favored early marriage. 

That couple felt parents over- 
emphasize the importance of “ade- 


IMPATIENT PATIENT 


quate income”; young people have 
the stamina and courage to get by 
on amounts their parents have for- 
gotten it is possible to live on. They 
had encouraged their own children 
t6 marry while in college, and 
found they got better grades than 
the youngsters who weren’t mar- 
ried. (Colleges report that the mar- 
ried veteran with one or two chil- 
dren, living in a trailer and bearing 
all kinds of financial and domestic 
burdens, scores higher academically 
than the undergraduate with a big 
allowance and not a care in the 
world. ) 

We may resent, but we cannot 
deny, the importance of “what 
people think.” When we recog- 
nize it we are being more honest 
than when we belittle it. The 
world’s attitude towards virginity 
in women is, of course, the male at- 
titude. In one Fortune poll, 52 per 
cent of the men asked thought it 
was “unfortunate” for girls to have 
pre-marital sex relations, 11 per 
cent thought it was “all right,” and 
28 per cent called it “wicked.” A 
girl may attach no importance to 
chastity herself, but she is bound 
to attach importance to the fact 
that men do. 

“Here’s your answer,” one father 
said to me. “Those women who had 
pre-marital experience themselves 
—what are they teaching their 
daughters?” a8 





@ FVERY SINGLE CHAIR in the doctor's waiting room was taken and several 
people had to stand. At first the patients tried to keep up some sort of 
conversation but as time went by deep silence settled heavily over them. 
At last an old man got up, took his hat and went to the door. 

“Under the circumstances,” he said, “I’d rather go home and die a natural 


death.” 


—Ernest Maass 
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Does TY Make You Gag? 


BY PAUL DENIS 


@ COMEDIAN JACK CARTFR received this letter from a Brooklyn dentist: 
“Saw your television show last night . . . and would like to call your atten- 
tion to a dark spot in your upper bicuspid area which shows up in 
television when you smile.” 


@ GEORGE BERNARD sHAW, when asked what he thought of television, said: 
“I don’t know. I'm afraid to look.” 


@ THMRTEEN pocrors of the Bryn Mawr Hospital, Bryn Mawr, Pa., signed a 
letter to pretty Doris Brown, of the CBS Lucky Pup show, naming her 
“Best Therapeutic Agent of the Year.” They informed her that her 

on TV brings “all sorts of improvements ... in our daily 
condition. Pulses and respiration pick up, and the group shows an alertness 
not frequently seen at other times of the day and night.” 


@ BEER COMMERCIALS On television never show anybody actually drinking 


a glass of beer. In Detroit, one beer commercial showed a man lifting a 


thirsty gent would reappear, this time rolling his eyes and 
smacking his lips as he put the empty glass back on the table. 

TV studio man made a mistake, and televiewers saw the 
man lift the beer glass, empty it into a receptacle nearby, stand idly by 
until he thought the TV camera was back on him, then brighten up and 
talk enthusiastically about the beer he had supposedly just drunk. 


@ NBC TURNED DOWN a brassiere manufacturer as a sponsor of TV shows, 
explaining bras are not suitable for visual exploitation in the home. 


@ ARTURO TOSCANINI, an avid television fan, seldom misses the boxing bouts 
from Madison Square Garden. He sits intently by his set and shouts 
instructions, in Italian, at the boxers. 


@ WHEN THE HOWDY DOOoDY program introduced a new animal puppet, 
Flub-a-Dub, it was explained that its diet consisted of flowers. But refer- 
ences to the diet were discontinued when hundreds of parents wrote in 
to complain their children had taken to munching on potted plants around 
the house. 
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Boxing’s most famous 
referee answers one of 
the biggest questions 
in sports history—the 
Dempsey-Louis fight 


BY ARTHUR DONOVAN 


@ WHO WOULD win if Jack Demp- 
sey and Joe Louis, both at their ab- 
solute physical peaks, were matched 
in the heavyweight battle of the 
century? . 
I was at the ringside for practi- 
cally every one of Dempsey’s title 
fights, and I refereed 22 bouts in 
which Joe Louis fought. I think I 
know both well enough to make a 
choice. Dempsey, ‘in his seven years 
as king of the heavies, defended his 
title only five times before losing it 
to Gene Tunney. Of these five 
bouts, the Manassa Mauler won 
four by knockouts and one by a 
decision. Joltin’ Joe ruled the ring 
11 years—the longest reign of a 
modern heavyweight champion. His 
proud title-fight record stands at 
21 kayos, three decisions and one 
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ROUND 1: Dempsey throws lefts, seeking range 


victory on an opponent’s disquali- 
fication. 

To select the Dempsey for this 
mythical match, I would go back 
to September 14, 1923, when the 
new heavyweight champ squared 
off against Argentina’s Luis Angel 





Firpo. Dempsey was 28, weighed 
192% pounds, stood an even six 
feet with a reach of 77 inches. The 
Mauler put the “Wild Bull” in the 
icebox in 57 seconds of the second 
round. 

For Louis at his finest, take him 
on June 22, 1938—the date of his 
second fight with Nazi Germany’s 
Max Schmeling. The 24-year-old 
Louis weighed in at 200 pounds, 
measured an inch-and-three-quar- 
ters over six feet and had a reach 
of 76 inches. Joe dropped the 
tough German three times and out 


defense 


in two minutes and four seconds of 
the first round. 

So who would be left: standing if 
the Louis who destroyed Schmeling 
faced the Dempsey who smashed 
Firpo—which of these magnificent 
giants would win? Here is a blow- 
by-blow, round-by-round report of 
such a fight as I think it would 
have been: 


Dempsey charged from his cor- 
ner and missed a left for the body. 
Louis drove a left to the jaw: 
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ROUND 2: Louis puzzled over Dempsey's in-fighting 
48 


Dempsey circled his opponent, bob- 
bing and weaving, and ran into 
another left to the jaw. Dempsey 
got inside and tied Louis up in a 
clinch. After being separated, 
Dempsey shot a right to the body. 
Louis blocked a left to the body 
and hooked a left high on Demp- 
sey’s head. They exchanged light 
lefts. They sparred as Dempsey 
tried to get inside, Louis boxing 
him away with fine defensive 
punching. Both were feinting and 
maneuvering at the bell. 


ROUND 2 
Louis was short with a left to the 
head. Dempsey grazed the jaw 
with a long right. Louis sent a left 
and right to the face. Dempsey 


drove a hard left to Louis’ nose. 
Dempsey, who thus far had been 
unsuccessful in getting inside the 
arcs of Louis’ punches because of 
the Brown Bomber’s defensive 
work, finally -moved in close as 
Louis led with a left. Dempsey 
bombarded Louis with hard lefts 
and rights to the body. Dempsey 
nailed Louis with a hard right 
uppercut. Louis found Dempsey’s 
in-fighting puzzling and punishing, 
blocking many of the blows, but 
not nearly enough. Dempsey looked 
especially effective as he closed in 
on Louis again at the bell. 


ROUND 3 
Louis shot a short left to the face 
and missed a right to the jaw. 
Louis found the range again with 
a snake-like left jab to Dempsey’s 





body. Dempsey appeared tempo- 
rarily stopped by Louis’ attack. 
Louis dug another left to the body 
and rocked Jack with a right to 
the jaw. Dempsey’s fighting in- 
stincts came to the fore and he 
tore at Louis with wild lefts and 
rights to the head. Louis speared 
several lefts to the face and Demp- 
sey retaliated with a short right 
which went to Louis’ mid-section. 
The referee warned Dempsey about 
low punching. They exchanged 
lefts at long range. ‘Louis looped 
a long right to the head and 
Dempsey moved in, staggering 
Louis with a vicious left hook to 
the jaw. Louis recovered some- 
what and started to jab, although 


still feeling the effect of Dempsey’s 


powerful left hand. 
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ROUND 4: Dempsey comes out like a mad tiger 
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ROUND 4 

Dempsey was out like a tiger, 
whipping punches at close range 
into the head and body of Louis. 
Dempsey’s bobbing and weaving 
seemed to disturb Louis and he 
couldn’t get set for a punch. Demp- 
sey started a right for the head 
which was blocked and they fell 








THE BATTLE OF THE CENTURY 


into a clinch. Separating, Dempsey 
shot a right over Louis’ left jab 
and drove Louis’ head aside. Louis 
appeared to be badly hurt by the 
punch. Dempsey chopped a right 
to the body and belted Louis with 
a terrific left hook to the jaw which 
dropped him unconscious to the 
canvas. Louis was counted out. 


The time was two minutes and 40 
seconds of the fourth round. 

Is that the way the dream duel 
between Dempsey and Louis would 
finish? Most fans would agree 


only on two points: 1. That the 
match would never last 15 rounds. 
2. That it would be the greatest 
bout in sports history. 
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The Dean 
And the Hot Seat 


BY MORGAN BEATTY 


Our candidate for the Toughest Job in the World? That bushy- 
browed, sandy-haired diplomat who steers our foreign policy 


@ Dean GoopDERHAM ACHESON, 
whose bBritish-sounding middle 
name comes from his Canadian 
mother, is a tall Grenadier Guard 
of a man who climbed to the Sec- 
retary of State’s chair on a ladder 
of his own resignations, and by 
judicious use of what normally is a 
woman’s prerogative: he knows 
when to change his mind. 

It was not only fashionable, dur- 
ing the war, to say and think that 
we might, after all, be able to get 
along with the Russians after it 
was all over, if we treated them 
decently; it was government policy. 
Dean Acheson was an Assistant 
Secretary of State, and followed it. 

But right after the war, still in 
the atmosphere of cheery good 
fellowship, Acheson noticed some 
signs of Russian balkiness—some 
signs that if we gave them an inch, 
they might take the yardstick. It 
was still fashionable to defend the 
Russians. The National Council for 
American-Soviet Friendship met in 


New York, Armistice Day, 1945, 
to discuss the general thesis, and to 
hear words of encouragement from 
the Assistant Secretary of State. It 
was there he sounded a warning. 

The United States was more than 
willing to cooperate with the Soviet 
Union, it was anxious; peace was 
the goal of everyone, he said. The 
United States even understood the 
Soviet desire to have friendly gov- 
ernments around her—Poland was 
the object at the time—but, said 
Acheson, the United States expects 
the Russians to leave inviolate the 
rights of other peoples. 

This was one of the first indica- 
tions from an official American 
spokesman that there would be 
diplomatic squabbles ahead, seri- 
ous ones, for the two great countries 
on opposite sides of the earth. Dean 
Acheson, who had helped Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Secretary of 
State Hull carry out the policy of 
being super-friendly to the Rus- 
sians, made it plain that he had 
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changed his mind. He was among 
the first to do so. 

He did so slowly, but acting on 
the evidence that crossed his desk 
at the State Department. But when 
he had made up his mind, this time, 
he was diplomatically emphatic. 
Then his statement in February, 
1947, that the Russian foreign 
policy “is an aggressive and ex- 
panding one” made headlines all 
over the country. It was the 
strongest statement of its kind offi- 
cially made up to that time. Yet, 
again, Acheson made sure he said 
only what he wanted to say, and 
that what he said corresponded ex- 
actly with the evidence before him. 
_ By this time, Acheson had al- 
_ ready tried several times to resign 
| from his job in the State Depart- 
_ ment. Somebody, usually President 
| Truman, had always persuaded 

him to stay, and later that year, 
_ in another move to keep Acheson 
at the job a while longer, he was 
made Undersecretary. Acheson 
still was in a resigning mood, as 
before, but again Truman—and 
this time the new Secretary of 
State, General George Marshall— 
prevailed on him to take the new 
job. This left Acheson as the man 
members of Congress were ac- 
customed to going to for answers— 
and he always has them, sometimes 
phrased so diplomatically, and 
beautifully, that the questioner is 
left pleased and appeased, until he 
tries to pass on to somebody else 
what Acheson has told him. 

At one particular hearing, as I 
remember it, Republican Congress- 
man Walter Judd of Minnesota was 
questioning Acheson closely about 
President Truman’s proposal to 
send aid to Greece and Turkey, 
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where the Communists threatened. 

“If we send aid to Greece and 
Turkey,” Judd wanted to know, 
“won’t a lot of other countries 
hop on the bandwagon and want 
similar aid?” Acheson’s reply was 
deftly diplomatic: 

“These countries, Congressman, 
are in difficulty,” he said. “I do not 
think other countries will propel 
themselves into such difficulties 
in order to be extricated.” 

On such answers is his reputation 
built. Congressmen trust him, but 
he keeps them on their toes. A 
Congressional hearing with Ache- 
son on the stand is among the live- 
liest of Washington shows, and the 
questioners know it will be no 
mere inquisition. His briefcase and 
mind are crammed with facts. 

The four Secretaries under whom 
Acheson served in the State De- 
partment—Hull, Stettinius, Byrnes 
and Marshall—all were willing to 
turn over to him the job of keeping 
the Department’s Congressional 
fences mended. It was a job that 
came naturally to him, and one 
that equipped him well for the big- 
ger job as Secretary. 

He didn’t get that bigger job, 
however—one that he frankly 
wanted but did not conspire to 
get—until after he had left the 
State Department, supposedly for 

. He had asked repeatedly 
that he be permitted to resign and 
go back to his private law practice. 
Except for his Government service 
he had been with the dignified and 
discreet Washington firm of Cov- 
ington, Burling & Rublee since 
1921, when he was two years out 
of Harvard Law School. Acheson’s 
law practice had brought him, in 
a good year, nearly $70,000. He 
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wanted to go back to it. 

But there was one other thing, 
his friends say. Acheson thought 
he had been on the second team 
too long. He had served under 
four Secretaries, he had served long 
past his apprenticeship. He felt, 
perhaps, that he was growing stale 
on the job because he was not 
progressing in it. For six and a half 
years he had sat through reorgani- 
zations and diplomatic crises and 
Congressional investigations. He 
had been requested by a President 
to accept, first, the job as Assistant 
Secretary; he had been persuaded 
many times to stay on, as a duty, 
long after he wished to get out. 
Perhaps he felt he had outlived 
his usefulness as Undersecretary, 
and he should either advance or get 
out. So he got out, in 1947. 

Truman had as his Secretary of 
State the man he admired most 
in the world, George Marshall. As 
long as Marshall would keep the 
position, it was his. When Marshall 
at last made up his mind to retire, 
the President called Acheson back 
from his law offices and The Dean 
went to work again on January 21, 
1949, as Secretary of State. 

Now he’s doing exactly what he 
wants to do, what he has trained 
to do, and what he is best suited for. 
Only a major disagreement with 
his President or what he considers 
a failure in his job could bring an- 
other resignation from Acheson. 

Never, indeed, has any man gone 
so far in Government service after 
being so unceremoniously booted 
out by Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

That incident, which is by now 
a solidly familiar part of the life 
history of Dean Acheson, occurred 
on a mild day in early winter in 


THIS IS MORGAN BEATTY 
@ MORGAN BEATTY is the news analyst 
whose voice alternately assaults and 
soothes millions of NBC listeners 
every day from Washington. 

He got his first newspaper assign- 
ment on a hometown paper in Little 
Rock, joined the Associated Press in 
1927, and began his radio career in 
the Nation's Capital in 1941. 

His story on Dean Acheson is from 
the book Men Who Make Your 
World, written by members of the 
Overseas Press Club, and to be pub- 
lished next month by E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York. 


1933, when the new President and 
his new Undersecretary of the 
Treasury Acheson were, like the 
rest of us, worried about one main 
thing—the depression. Prices were 
down, and Roosevelt wanted to find 
a way to raise them. He had heard 
a million ideas, from economists, 
politicians, from anybody who 
could get his ear. One plan seemed 
to interest him particularly. It 
meant buying gold from other 
countries and building up our sup- 
ply. Maybe prices would rise. 

Should he do it? 

Roosevelt looked to his financial 
advisers for encouragement. There 
was, among the young brilliants 
around him, one he seemed to favor 
—young Acheson, the boy who had 
come to him so highly recom- 
mended by the famous Supreme 
Court liberal, Justice Brandeis, and 
by Felix Frankfurter, the ebullient 
little intellectual who had sent 
down so many bright lads from his 
Harvard Law School. Acheson’s 
background was much like Roose- 
velt’s own—he was a liberal sprung 
out of a stiffly blue-stocking en- 
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vironment. His father had been a 
strict, Middletown, Connecticut, 
Episcopal Bishop, his mother the 
daughter of a rich Canadian brew- 
ing family. His future looked good. 

What did young Acheson think 
of this new Gold Purchase Plan? 
The President wanted his opinion. 
He didn’t want an off-the-cuff an- 
swer; Acheson could write it. 

Acheson went back to his office 
and wrote a memorandum. Plain- 
ly, with no evasions, he said he 
thought it was illegal. 

They say that Acheson learned 
of his resignation the next morning 
at the same time reporters did, at 
a Presidential press conference. He 
had been in Government service 
slightly less than six months. The 
clash gave Roosevelt a new respect 
for the independent thought of his 
trusted young liberal, and it did 
nothing to detract from Acheson’s 
belief in the broad ideals Roose- 
velt stood for. At the time, though, 
it made Roosevelt mighty mad. 

Acheson quietly packed his enor- 
mous briefcase, walked down the 
steps of the Treasury Building and 
up 15th Street one block and back 
to work at the law offices where he 
had spent 12 of his first 14 years in 
Washington. (He had spent the 
first two years, after taking a law 
degree from Harvard in 1919, as 
secretary to Justice Brandeis.) 

He went unnoticed, publicly, for 
the next seven years, except for 
occasional speeches and public ut- 
terances which stamped him clear- 
ly as a confirmed Democrat, a 
liberal still on the Roosevelt side 
of the idealistic fence. He was 
making, with his private corporate 
law practice, a yearly income not 


much less than Roosevelt’s $75,000- 
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a-year Presidential salary. He sup- 

rted Roosevelt in the elections 
of 1936 and 1940. He advocated 
aid to Britain. 

In 1941, on January 31, Roose- 
velt called him back to public ser- 
vice. He nominated Acheson as 
Assistant Secretary of State, to serve 
under Cordell Hull. 

There were several reasons why 
Acheson might not want to take 
the job. He had security, he was 
doing well, he had no assurance 
that he might do as well after an 
absence in Government service. He 
was happily married to the beau- 
tiful and accomplished artist, Alice 
Stanley, and their three children 
were almost grown. He had not 
one, but two of the badges of 
Washington success—a home in 
fashionable Georgetown, a weekend 
farm in Sandy Springs, Maryland, 
where he could chop wood and dig 
in the rich soil when he wanted. 
He had become a partner in his 
firm, and his name was painted on 
the door just after Rublee’s. Be- 
sides, Roosevelt had rebuffed him 
once, publicly; a man of vanity 
might have taken pleasure in turn- 
ing him down this time. But if 
Acheson hesitated, it was only for 
an instant. These were exciting and 
dangerous times. Roosevelt told 
him the country needed him, and 
he took the job. 

Here, close to the beginning of 
World War II, begins the real pub- 
lic service career of Dean Acheson. 
He had served honorably, if not 
notably, in the first World War as 
a Navy Ensign. He had become 
successful by his own efforts as an 
attorney, after overcoming the 
handicap of leading his class at 
Harvard. The dispate with Presi- 
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dent Roosevelt was behind him, 
and now, Acheson, at the age of 
48 (he was born April 11, 1893), 
began the real training that was 
eventually to land in what many 
regard as the second most powerful 
spot in the United States. 

He began right away to do cred- 
itably with the job of placating 
Congress. Acheson’s task of pro- 
moting the cause of Lend-Lease, 
and the success he had at it, 
stamped him’ as not only a good 
diplomat and salesman, as well as 
peacemaker, but as an economist. 
Economy was beginning to come 
more and more “within the pur- 
view” of the State Department, and 
Acheson became the department’s 
financial handler. He was one of 
the moving powers behind the 
Bretton Woods financial agreement, 
the details of which were executed 
by the late Harry White. It was 
Acheson’s quiet, logical persuasive- 
ness in Congressional committees 
that swung many a Congressman’s 
vote to the State Department's side, 
and won approval for the idea of 
an independent world bank to help 
the world rebuild itself. It was in 
line with Acheson’s own description 
of his political philosophy—that of 
a “realistic liberal.” It also was in 
line with another turn in his think- 
ing, another time when he showed 
himself to be just a little ahead of 
the rest of the country in his inter- 
national thinking; a little ahead of 
the rest of us in his knowledge of 
what the American public was will- 
ing to accept, and do, in the way of 
internationalism. 

Evidence came in a speech he 
made at Cleveland, Mississippi, on 
the second anniversary of V-E day 
—on May 8, 1947. Europe needed 


our aid, Acheson said, and we must 
provide it to help Europe recon- 
struct. An emergency, he called it. 
“We are going to have to concen- 
trate our emergency assistance in 
areas where it will be most effec- 
tive in building world political and 
economic stability, in promoting 
human freedoms and democratic 
institutions.” 

The speech made few headlines. 
The idea did, 29 days later, when 
Secretary of State Marshall, at 
Harvard, proposed “self-help” for 
Europe. It was one of the four 
most important foreign policy con- 
cepts of our time, and Dean Ache- 
son played a strong part in all of 
them: the United Nations, the 
Marshall Plan, the Truman Doc- 
trine, and the North Atlantic Pact. 

On the first, the United Nations, 
Acheson was in the background. 
The idea was Cordell Hull’s and 
Franklin Roosevelt’s, but in the 
background there was the unob- 
trusive Dean, promoting their 
dream, but tempering their hopes 
with restraint: the whole is only 
the sum of the parts, he kept say- 
ing, and we must not expect the 
United Nations to accomplish more 
than “the sum total of the contri- 
butions.” We must not expect a 
country to turn angel because it 
has jained an international or- 
ganization with others. 

The Truman Doctrine bears 
more of the stamp of Dean Ache- 
son. In the main, it was he who 
conceived and recommended to the 
President the plan to spend $400,- 
000,000 on aid to Greece and Tur- 
key, to prevent the spread of the 
Communism which was breathing 
down their necks. 


Acheson feels the welfare of this 
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nation and the welfare of all others 
are inseparable. The programs of 
aid he has proposed, fought for, 
and seen through to conclusion are 
aids in the name of humanity, but 
they are also aids which conform 
to the best business principles of 
getting something in return. 

The best illustration of this is 
the North Atlantic Pact, which 
Acheson steered from start to fin- 
ish. It was in 1946 that he began 
to refer to the possibility of “re- 
gional agreements” as the best pos- 
sible way of forestalling aggression. 
He had already, as early as the 
UNRRA meeting in Montreal in 
1944, begun to plant the seeds of 
the Truman “stop-Communism” 
doctrine. There he had proposed 
$50,000,000 in aid to Italy, despite 
the protests of those who thought of 
Italy as a loser country and one 
that should be denied aid because 
of it. Acheson saw Italy as a mark 
for Communists—“the seeds of to- 
talitarianism are nurtured by mis- 
ery and want”—and he saw that 
aid was provided. Now, he was 
thinking ahead again—thinking in 
terms of regional agreements that 
would protect the equity America 
had invested in the economic and 
political future of all Europe. 

His idea blossomed into the 
North Atlantic Pact, signed in 
Washington April 4, 1949, in a 
one-day blaze of glory which 
amounted to no more than passing 
notice for a document as historic 
as this one. With it figuratively 
tucked into his hip pocket, Dean 
Acheson plied his way up “The 
Hill” for another session at his old 
job of selling; the Atlantic Pact had 
to be ratified. And it was. 


Once again he handled a deli- 
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cate job straightforwardly and with 
finesse. He could be incisively di- 
rect when the occasion called for 
it—when Senator Arthur Vanden- 
berg, the Republican foreign policy 
spokesman, asked him pointblank if 
anything in the North Atlantic Pact 
would commit the United States to 
war, Acheson answered briefly and 
with no diplomatic circumlocution: 
“No,” he said. 

To another question, Acheson 
was less direct, but none the less 
frank. A questioner at the com- 
mittee hearing wanted to know 
whether Acheson thought that if a 
Senator voted in favor of ratifying 
the North Atlantic Pact—and this 
was the only question before the 
Senate then—whether a vote in 
favor of this defense agreement 
would obligate a Senator to vote 
in favor of supplying arms to the 
European signatories? 

This was a tough one. Naturally, 
to the State Department, there was 
an inevitable linking of the North 
Atlantic Pact with the program 
which the department was advanc- 
ing, to supply with arms those 
members that needed them. Nat- 
urally, the State Department would 
judge the reception of the arms 

by the vote on ratification. 
But should Acheson say so? 

Acheson didn’t say there was an 
obligation. But he didn’t say there 
wasn’t. There was, however, he 
said, something in the North At- 
lantic Treaty which “requires each 
member of the Senate . . . when he 
comes to vote on the military assis- 
tance program, to exercise his judg- 
ment less freely than he would have 
exercised it if it had not been for 
this treaty.” 

Such phrases suit the diplomatic 
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occasion perfectly, and, even more 
impressive, they stand up under 
time. Any State Department offi- 
cial today, asked the same question 
and given a week to think about it, 
could hardly conjure up a more 
delicately worded statement of the 
case. Acheson’s long years of prac- 
tice before the committees, plus his 
inborn razor-sharp brain, have 
made him the most nimble-witted 
conversation artist in public life 
today. He makes few mistakes. 

In rather direct contrast, his 
boss, the man who sets the policy 
Acheson guides, has a knack for 
saying little things that reverberate. 
Some of these little off-handed re- 
marks by President Truman—such 
as “I like Old Joe . . . but he’s a 
prisoner of the Politburo,” and 
“There are certain leaders (in Rus- 
sia) exceedingly anxious to have 
an understanding with us,” some- 
times seem to be calculated very 
coldly, and expected to have ex- 
actly the effect they have. Others 
run chills down the necks of some 
State Department officials who see 
the President’s remarks as tearing 
down their carefully built diplo- 
matic groundwork. But if Dean 
Acheson ever feels this way, he 
never shows it. Although he is 
known to possess at least rudimen- 
tary knowledge of some of the 
world’s most profane swear-words, 
he has not been known to vent 
them on the boss. Truman is the 
boss, and Acheson accepts it. 

Conversely, there are few men 
Truman trusts more implicitly. He 
has called Acheson a man with “a 
genius for bold design.” Mostly, 
however, the President’s praise of 
Acheson has been concentrated on 
the single factor most needed in 


the top echelons—good judgn 
Acheson, too, recognizes 


sponsibility in that direction ont 
has pointed out that judgment is 
something those who act for the 
United States cannot do without— 
“the type of judgment, as Justice 
Brandeis used to say, which leads a 
man not to stand in front of a 
locomotive.” 

But judgment alone would not 
conduct the foreign policy of such 
a large country, and this tall New 
England-reared diplomatist sticks to 
the idea that the basis of real ac- 
complishment is hard work. Again, 
he quotes a famous old Supreme 
Court Justice: 

“As Justice Holmes would say, 
‘the mode by which the inevitable 
comes to pass is effort.’” 

Those are the methods which 
Dean Acheson took with him to 
the big office of the Secretary of 
State—effort, and judgment “based 
on all the evidence . . . a continu- 
ing judgment . . . which, like a 
compass, has to be corrected against 
the magnetic effect of our own will 
to fashion the result.” 

And the result of the methods, 
Acheson thinks, should be a “steadi- 
ness and continuity” in the conduct 
of American foreign policy. 

What does Acheson think that 
policy should be? In general, his 
ideas are reflected in the self-help 
provisions of the Marshall Plan 
and the emergency aid of the Tru- 
man Doctrine. He thinks it should 
be the desire as well as the princi- 

le of the United States that where 
elp is needed to keep free people 
free, help should be granted. We 
shouldn’t wait till a neighbor’s 
house catches fire, he thinks, but 
neither should we send him a hook- 
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and-ladder truck when his beard 
is ablaze. In other words, don’t 
wait for a crisis before acting, but 
don’t take on too many of the 
world’s worries. Says Acheson: 

“This, as I see it, has been the 
course of our foreign policy over 
these past few years. And it is our 
present course. It has not created 
the world of our dreams. But that 
is not our fault. It is the best 
course I know of, in the world as 
we find it, to preserve the possi- 
bility that a better world may some 
day eventuate.” 

The main problem that lies be- 
fore him today in foreign affairs is, 
of course, the behavior of Russia. 
More broadly stated, the problem 
would be that of assuring interna- 
tional cooperation—a _ long-term 
program which must be accom- 
plished if the world is kept free and 
at peace, as Acheson is determined 
it shall be. What are the chances? 
Here’s how Acheson put it in a 
speech in 1946, a _ particularly 
thoughtful quotation: 

“It is a long and tough job and 
one for which we as a people are 
not particularly suited. We believe 
that any problem can be solved 
with a little ingenuity and without 
inconvenience to the folks at large. 
We have trouble-shooters to do this. 
And our name for problems is 
significant. We call them head- 
aches. You take a powder and they 
are gone. These pains about which 
we have been talking are not like 
that. They are like the pain of 
earning a living. They will stay 
with us until death. 

“We have got to understand that 
all our lives the danger, the uncer- 
tainty, the need for alertness, for 
effort, for discipline will be upon 
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us. This is new to us. It will be hard 
for us. But we are in for it and the 
only real question is whether we 
shall know it soon enough.” 

Out of his public life it should 
be possible to draw a personal pic- 
ture of Acheson, but the evidence 
is thin, and the man himself is an 
enigma. He is actually little known 
outside his own office and his own 
house. He and his wife are not 
much for party-going. They do 
some entertaining, official and pri- 
vate, in their Georgetown home, 
but Acheson likes best to spend 
his week ends on his Maryland 
farm. When events of importance 
happen on Saturday or Sunday, the 
message usually gets to Acheson 
while he is doing some such task 
as chopping wood or tilling soil. On 
week days he walks erect, eyes 
straight forward, down the streets 
of Washington, the very picture of 
a diplomat; then, out of character 
for a diplomat, he turns into a drug 
store for lunch. His blue eyes are 
friendly and direct, but, narrow as 
they are, and framed in the rich, 
reddish-brown foliage of his thick 
eyebrows and mustache, they give 
an impression of craftiness. When 
you’re with Dean Acheson you feel 
that you have to be thinking all 
the time, because he is. 

For a man busy with so many 
other things, Acheson has spent a 
lot of time in his 56 years telling 
people just where he stood. When 
he went before the Senate Com- 
mittee he noted that he’d been 
looking over his back speeches, ut- 
terances he’d made over the years, 
and his first impression was that he 
was astounded at the amount of 
talking he’d done. But the talk is 
an accurate measure of the man; 
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he is willing to stand judged by it, 
and was judged by it as the Senate 
overwhelmingly voted to approve 
him for the task of running foreign 
affairs. 

Acheson picks out, as illustrative, 
a speech he made at his alma mater 
of Yale, two weeks after the out- 
break of the war in Europe in 1939, 
when America was torn between 
isolationism and internationalism. 
At the time, Acheson offered: 

“. . . These three points for the 
triangulation of an American atti- 
tude toward foreign affairs. Make 
ourselves strong to meet a future 
which is dark and obscure. Rec- 
ognize that the further destruction 
of world order threatens our most 
vital interests, and use and support 
the people who must fight those 
from whom the offense cometh. Be 
willing to accept the minor limi- 
tations which come from assuming 


some responsibility for making pos- 
sible a world of order, to avoid 
having forced upon us the limita- 
tions of a world collapsing about 
our ears.” 

So speaks Acheson the interna- 
tionalist 10 years ago, and so did he 
speak when others were lagging be- 
hind. And in 1945 he told the Coun- 
cil for American-Soviet Friendship: 

“The interest in security must 
take into account and respect other 
basic interests of nations and men. 
. . .« We believe that that adjust- 
ment of interests should take place 
short of the point where persuasion 
and firmness become coercion, 
where a knock on the door at night 
strikes terror into men and women.” 

And today anybody who tries to 
knock on the door of free men 
and women is likely to find a tall, 
sandy-haired diplomat with cold 
blue eyes guarding that door. @ 8 
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Beanie Bonanza 
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® most xkips don’t give a hoot 
about style in clothes. But up 
around their ears they outdo even 
mother’s gaudiest fashions. This 
pixie instinct for wonderful head- 
gear is the basis of the beanie busi- 
ness—a rich enterprise devoted to 
the manufacture of zany skullcaps 
for kids. Major producer in this 
bustling off-shoot of the hat trade 
is the Benay-Albee Company which 
hit the bigtime last year with the 
now-famous pin-wheeled Atomic 
Whirler—it sold 4,000,000 copies, 
grossed $700,000 in 1948. Steadier 
money, though, lies in less hectic 
styles like those on these pages. 
Latest number for fall release is the 
Screwbird (above). But still top- 
secret to prevent piracy is another 
beanie. Inspired by a carnival, it 
is sure to sell, because, says Benay- 
Albee, “kids are kids and kids just 
love beanies!” 
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WHAT DOES A 
POYGHIATRISI 
REALLY DU? 


® psycuiaTrRy has become the most 
talked about of all the medical 
sciences. Its technical terms are 
part of our everyday conversation ; 
we speak about “rationalization,” 
“frustration,” “superiority com- 
plex,” “ego,” “repression.” 

The chances are that, within the 
past 10 days, you’ve said half- 
seriously to someone, “Maybe you 
ought to see a psychiatrist.” Or 
perhaps someone has said it to you. 

All of us talk about psychiatry— 
but how clearly do we know what 
a psychiatrist is and what he does? 

The Psychiatrist is an M.D. who, 
after completing four years of med- 
ical school, has interned one year 
in a general hospital and two ad- 
ditional years in a mental hospital. 

Besides the psychiatrist, there are 
three other specialists who deal 
with “mental” disturbances. 

The Psychoanalyst is a psychi- 
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atrist who—in addition—has had 
three to five years’ graduate train- 
ing in psychoanalysis and has him- 
self been psychoanalyzed. 

The Clinical Psychologist is a 
Ph.D. in psychology who has in- 
terned at least one year in a mental 
institution. He is a specialist at 
psychological testing. 

The Psychiatric Social Worker 
has had some psychiatric instruc- 
tion as well as four years of train- 
ing in social work. Under direction 
of a psychiatrist, she may deal with 
certain emotional problems encoun- 
tered in her case work. 

If you go to a psychiatrist, what 
does he do? 

First, he needs to find out what 
your trouble is. To discover this 
requires a long and thorough exam- 
ination—both physical and psycho- 
logical. The physical examination 
is the standard one you've been 
through before. The psychological 
examination, which takes much 
longer, may at first seem a little 
silly to you—for the psychiatrist 
will be deeply interested in many 
matters which seem trivial. He will 
want to know details of your child- 
hood, he will be concerned with 
your likes and dislikes, he will want 
to know all about your work, 
he will inquire candidly into your 
sex life. In some examinations 
psychodiagnostic tests may be used 
(see opposite page). 

After the examination, the psy- 
chiatrist may ‘suggest further treat- 
ment. Often he will advise psycho- 
therapy—interviews in which he 
helps the patient understand and 
deal with the disturbance. Only in 
severe cases will he advise the 
drastic therapies described here. . . . 





PSYCHODIAGNOSIS uses projective tests like the T.A.T. 


® To get an “X-ray” of an indi- 


vidual’s personality, the clinical 
psychologist or psychiatrist may 
use a projective test—so-called be- 
cause the patient “projects” his 
inner attitudes onto the test. The 
Thematic Apperception Test 
(above) is a series of 20 pictures. 
The patient is asked to make up 
a story about each picture. Since 
the scenes are purposely ambig- 
uous, the testee puts a great deal 


of himself into his story—revealing 
his fears and needs, showing his 
own conception of himself, express- 
ing his feelings. 

Best known of the projective 
tests is the Rorschach—10 ink 
blots which in themselves signify 
nothing, but which the testee sees 
as animals, people, situations. These 
perceptions give the psychiatrist a 
deep, detailed insight into the struc- 
ture of the patient’s personality. 

CONTINUED 
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SHOCK THERAPY produces convulsions by electricity (above) or drugs 


™ In electric shock treatment, the 
patient is stretched out on a bed. 
One electrode is placed over each 
temple and a gag is put in the pa- 
tient’s mouth to protect his tongue. 
Then the electric current is turned 
on for one second or less. The cur- 
rent, flowing between the frontal 
lobes of the brain, produces a brief 
convulsion. The patient is given 
two or three shocks a week for 
four to eight weeks. Electroshock 
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is used for disturbed depressions. 

Shock is also produced by drugs 
—insulin and metrazol. 

Insulin is injected hypodermi- 
cally. Immediately, the patient feels 
drowsy. Then his consciousness be- 
comes cloudy and he twitches rest- 
lessly. Convulsive seizures follow 
and the patient is in a deep coma. 
Insulin shock is administered daily 
for four to ten weeks. It is used 
against schizophrenia. 








Metrazol is injected intravenous- 
ly. It produces in the patient a 
convulsion much like an epileptic 
fit. Used for depressions, it is ad- 
ministered every third day until 
eight to 25 convulsions have been 
produced. 

Shock is widely used in large 
mental hospitals. This is not be- 
cause psychiatrists believe it to be 
the best treatment, but simply be- 
cause it is quick. And with hun- 


dreds of mental patients to each 
one psychiatrist, speed of treatment 
is essential. Shock has its most 
effective use in bringing the very 
sick patient back into contact with 
the world. At this point the psy- 
chiatrist can help him to face his 
problems and to begin to solve 


them. 


NARCO-THERAPY 


® During the first .World War 
psychiatrists began to use deep 
sedation as a means of treating 
battle-shocked soldiers.. Under the 
influence of sedative drugs, the pa- 
tient would sleep for many days or 
even weeks—awaking only briefly 
for meals. During this long, deep 
sleep the human being has a 
chance to heal himself. 

During World War II, psychi- 
atrists developed a new sedative 
treatment called narcosynthesis. As 
the sedative is slowly injected, the 
patient reaches a twilight state— 
half waking, half sleeping. In this 
uncontrolled state, he can bring up 
memories which he has forgotten. 
He can also feel the emotional 
impact of these buried, painful 
experiences. The soldier who has 
suffered a terrifying battle expe- 
rience may sometimes develop am- 
nesia for the incident—mutism, 
deafness, or hysterical paralysis 
may result. Under narcosynthesis, 
he will re-live the painful scene and 
may be able to accept it into his 
conscious memory. Psychiatrists 
who used narcosynthesis during the 
war point out that success of such 
treatment depends not on the nar- 
cosynthesis itself, but on the per- 
sonal therapy.which precedes and 
follows the sedation. 





CONTINUED 
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PSYCHOSURGERY, by removing part of the brain, allows the dangerously disturbed 


@ Psychosurgery is a last resort 
treatment for patients on whom less 
drastic therapies have all failed. 

The frontal lobotomy pictured 
here was performed in Sweden. 
The patient was a 27-year-old man 
with a background of drug addic- 
tion, burglary, suicidal attempts. 
He had spent considerable time in 
mental hospitals, but psychotherapy 
there was unsuccessful. Finally, he 
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was adjudged dangerous to himself 
as well as to others, and surgery was 
ordered. 

The surgeon was Dr. Olof Sjoq- 
vist. He performed the operation 
under local anesthetic—talking 
with the patient during the process. 

First, the local anesthetic was ap- 
plied and the incision of the skin 
was marked. The skin was cut away 
and entrance was made through the 





patient to live quietly 


skull. The excess blood was drained 
away as silver clips were applied to 
the bleeding vessels. Then the sur- 
geon actually cut away a small por- 
tion of the frontal lobe. As this was 
being done he asked the patient, 
“What’s your name?” .. . “What 
day is it?” “Where are you 
now?” Throughout the operation 
he kept in touch with the patient. 

Although mortality in lobotomies 


runs nearly four percent, this oper- 
ation was successful. The patient 


became relaxed and _ cheerful, 
though lacking in ideas and initia- 

tive. His memory was disturbed. 
However, it is thought that he 
will be able to live and work in 
a fairly normal manner—a thing 

which he never before achieved. 
Psychosurgery offefs a last hope 
to dangerously disturbed patients. 
CONTINUED 
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CHILD THERAPY uses toys to diagnose and treat disturb 


= A cancer, in its very early stage, 
is easy to remove; later it may be 
incurable. Similarly, a psychic dis- 
turbance may in its very early stages 
be cleared up easily; at a later stage 
its treatment may be long, difficult 
and painful. 

For this reason, child therapy is 
one of the most effective and useful 
areas of psychiatry. 

Work with children is a specialty. 
To discover the nature of the child’s 
disturbance, the therapist may 
watch the child paint, listen to sto- 
ries, or watch his play with toys. 
Play therapy—using miniature fig- 
ures—is especially effective since 
the psychiatrist can act out real-life 
situations and observe the child’s 





active reaction to them (above). 
He can also act out his interpreta- 
tions for the child—showing him 
more effective ways of.coping with 
his difficulties. The toy figures also 
offer the child a safe way of releas- 
ing aggression (left). As in all 
psychotherapy, the urgent need in 
child therapy is to provide the 
child a warm, trustworthy, helpful 
human relation. 

Since the child’s personality diffi- 
culty almost always results from 
faulty parental care, it is usually 
necessary to work with the parents 
as well as with the child. Otherwise, 
it would be like curing the child of 
malaria and then sending him right 


back into an infested jungle. 
CONTINUED 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS is least understood but most thorough psychotherapy __._. 


® Psychoanalysis is the most thor- 
ough form of psychotherapy. In 
this intensive treatment, the patient 
works with the analyst two to five 
hours a week for three to five years. 
The patient makes an effort to re- 
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veal himself with utter honesty; the 
analyst is trained to detect the 
meanings of the patient’s words, 
gestures, dreams, voice tone and 
so on. Together, the two endeavor 
to get a clear and thorough under- 





standing of patient’s total person- 
ality—especially of those aspects of 
which he has been unconscious. 
And all the while they strive to 
achieve a genuine human relation- 
ship. Dr. William C. Menninger, a 
renowned psychoanalyst, says: “Be- 
fore treatment the psychologically 
ill person is like a fearful struggling 
person in an unfamiliar and totally 
darkened room, crowded with fur- 
niture. He bumps into a chair and 
it falls over; he sidesteps and hits 
a lamp, which crashes. He struggles 
against unseen threatening enemies 
(the unconscious and therefore un- 
known forces in himself). With the 
gradual coming of light (the inter- 
pretations made by the analyst) the 
patient can see and evaluate those 





Dr. Menninger says: “If you answer any 
of these questions in the positive then 
something is wrong with you. Our sober 
advice is to seek help.” 

Are you always worrying? 

Are you unable to co trate because of 
unrecognized reasons? 

Are you continually unhappy without 
cause? 





Do you lose your temper easily and often? 

Are you troubled by regular insomnia? 

Do you continually dislike to be with 
people? 





DO YOU NEED A PSYCHIATRIST? 


@ Most psychiatric effort is devoted to treatment of psychoses. More than 
600,000 psychotics are now in state hospitals, and many thousands more are 
under other care. The psychotic is so thoroughly alienated from himself that 
he simply cannot cope with everyday living. Neurosis is a milder disturbance 
in our relation to ourselves and to the world. 
extent—but usually the disturbance is not severe enough to demand treat- 
ment. If you are human, though, you probably have wondered at some time: 
“Do I need a psychiatrist?” This check-list offered by Dr. William C. Menninger 
—in his book You and Psychiatry (Scribners)—may give you some guidance: 


‘threatening enemies’ accurately. It 
then becomes his responsibility to 
put his house in order.” 

Psychoanalysis is available to only 
a limited number of people. Of the 
5,000 psychiatrists in the U. S. only 
500 are psychoanalysts—and each 
one can treat only about 15 patients 
in three-to-four years. 

But psychoanalysis is deeply im- 
portant to psychiatry in general— 
it gives insight and information 
which can be utilized in many of 
the shorter therapies and also in 
education. And the central finding 
of psychoanalysis is this: that an 
honest, personal relationship be- 
tween two people (one a physician, 
one a patient) is the basis of the 
deepest, surest therapy. a6 





All of us are neurotic to some 


Are you upset if the routine of your life 
is disturbed? 


Do children 
nerves’? 


consistently “get on your 


Are you “browned off,” and constantly 
bitter? 


Are you afraid without real cause? 


Are you always right and the other per- 
son always wrong? 


Do you have numerous aches and pains 
for which no doctor can find a physical 
cause? 

















® FOR DECADES, NOw, men have 
been made miserable by the clothes 
they wear—squeezed by hatbands, 
choked by collars, trussed by belts, 
pinched by garters, strangled by 
shorts and made numb and clumsy- 
footed by shoes. 

We are hot in summer and shiv- 
ery in winter, alternately suffering 
from chilled ears, chafed necks, 
buzzings in the head or cold feet, 
as well as a slew of other annoying 
itches, pricks, strains, sprains and 
pains—all because of what we 
wear. A generation of doctors has 
blamed our clothes for everything 
from headaches to heartburn, not 
excluding nervous tension. 

What’s worse, we seem to accept 
this discomfort as a matter of 
course, believing that comfort in 
clothes is like pie in the sky, some- 
thing we want but can never get. 

We have worked out all sorts of 
clever dodges to beat the discom- 
fort of our business uniform. T. P. 
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Robinson, Boston author and archi- 
tect, is six feet tall, but he buys 
“short” suits, two sizes too big for 
him, so that his jackets will be 
loose and his pants can rest on his 
hips. Forty per cent of us buy 
double-breasted suits so we can get 
out of wearing a vest; younger, less 
conservative men wear single- 
breasted suits without vests and go 
around daring people to make 
something of it. 

According to a Crossley survey, 
less than a quarter of us will put 
up with the nuisance of French 
cuffs, while 73.3 per cent of us no 
longer wear garters, defying gravity 
or depending on elastic tops to 
keep our socks up. Some of us try 
to get away with short sleeved 
shirts under our jackets so that we 
will be able to reach across a desk. 
Many men buy shirts too big for 
them, leaving the collar button 
open and letting the tie do the job 
of keeping necks neat. 





Before the war, practically no- 
body owned lightweight summer 
suits, but now 40 per cent of us do, 
according to a survey by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Rayon 
fabrics are gaining in popularity at 
the rate of 10 per cent a year, ac- 
cording to Government statistics, 
and all the trade magazines point 
out that summer suitings are being 
made into winter clothes, and that 
the winter weight fabrics for suits 
are now being used for topcoats. 

If you’ve never given thought to 
the discomfort built into your 
clothes—most of us take the uni- 
form pretty much for granted— 
look to your own behavior, for evi- 
dence. Don’t you, as soon as you 
get home, yank off your tie,’ un- 
button your collar, loosen your belt, 
slip on moccasins or slippers? If 
you can get away with it, your first 
act on reaching the office is prob- 
ably to hang up your jacket and 
roll back your sleeves. You may not 


go as far as one advertising execu- 
tive I know—he turned down a job 
with a bigger agency because it 
meant he would have to wear a 
coat all the time—but I'll bet you~ 
peel off as much of your uniform 
as your particular business will al- 
low! 

This peeling process reaches its | 
height on weekends, when most of 
us slop around in saggy pants, 
woolen shirts with tails out, floppy 
shoes and athletic socks. If the wife 
says visitors are coming we ask 
plaintively, “Do I have to put on a 
tie?” If she announces a party com- 
ing up, our first question is whether 
we have to dress. 

If you’ve forgotten your own 
misery, ask your wife about the last 
time you had to fasten a collar but- 
ton in your dress shirt, or what you 
said when the shirt stud jammed 
under your nail! 

Whether we admit it or not, most 
of us dislike practically everything 
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about the clothes we wear. It’s no 
wonder. The hat presses tightly 
around our heads, not only leaving 
a crease mark, but exposing our 
ears to winter cold. The leather 
band, constantly wet with sweat in 
summer, is almost always greasy. 
Shirt collars—six layers of cloth 
around the neck and 12 in front— 
invariably ride too high; they’re 
not cut at enough of a slope for 
thin men (whose heads usually 
angle forward) and they have too 


much of a slant for fat men (who, 


usually carry their heads back). 

The tie adds another three lay- 
ers of cloth, not to mention the 
knot, which is in the precise posi- 
tion where you can most easily 
be garrotted. (If your enemies 
don’t do it, the tie will.) 

Jackets and topcoats are cut so 
that the only winter protection 
from the wind is a skimpy V of thin 
cotton shirt over the chest. Still 
worse, coats make it almost impos- 
sible to grab a bus strap—let alone 
hang a picture or get something off 
a closet shelf—without exerting 
enough energy to chop down a 
tree. In a business suit, it’s difficult 
even to reach across the table for 
a sugar bowl. It’s impossible to sit 
down comfortably in one, with all 
that cloth bundled about you and 
the buttons squeezing against your 
diaphragm. 

Man’s instinctive habit of unbut- 
toning the jacket (along with his 
trouser hitch whenever he sits 
down) is as familiar as the female’s 
girdle grab or her stocking hike. 
Today’s high rise pants need con- 
stant hauling up, with the result 
that the shirt has to be tucked back 
down each time. The pants legs 
flap wildly with the slightest move- 
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ment, sending chilly breezes up 
your calf in winter; the cuffs get 
loaded up with lint and dirt, and 
the pockets are artfully designed 
so that your keys and change roll 
out whenever you put your feet up. 

Silk socks put a perpetual glaze 
of chill around your ankles, wool 
ones are too hot and wear out along 
about the second wearing, and cot- 
ton ones are clammy. Mixtures, 
which wear longer, shrink less, have 
to be shopped for. 

Shoes not only put your feet in 
a vise so that foot muscles weaken 
—paving the way for fallen arches, 
cramps and the inability to walk 
more than three blocks without 
fatigue—but they make it almost 
impossible for you to climb stairs 
without stumbling or step off curbs 
without slipping. Chilblains, bun- 
ions, corns, ingrown toenails and 
foot itch can all be blamed on the 
shoes we wear. Our feet are usually 
either hot and sweaty or cold and 
clammy.* 


IN SPITE OF ALL this, experts are 
fond of saying we like the clothes 
we wear, and wouldn’t think of 
changing them. They ignore the 
fact that we spend only $44.20 a 
year as a protest against what 
we're offered. Wool associations 
claim we love to wear wool suits in 
summer; they quote a statistic say- 
ing 62 per cent of summer suits 
are wool, which probably accounts 
for why so few of us buy summer 
suits. Tie makers point to doubled 
sales and production volumes to 
show. we like ties, forgetting that 
they’ve vastly improved the looks 
of cheap ties. 


*Did you see Nobody's Shoes Fit, by Max East- 
man, in the July Paceant? 





CLOTHES MAKE THE MAN-—MISERABLE 


In a gigantic postwar survey, the 
Harvard School of Business report- 
ed that “convention rather than 
sense dictates the design of men’s 
clothes.” One industry observer told 
me that “man is a conservative 
animal; we give him what he 
wants.” Knize, Wetzel of Saks Fifth 
Avenue, Richard Bennett and al- 
most every other New York custom 
tailor claim they follow demands 
of what men want, never trying 
to set styles or make innovations, 
assuming that men would not ac- 
cept them. 

It’s not so. Men have proved by 
what they buy that they are not 
only willing to try anything new, 
but are anxious for the chance. 

We give any new style trend a 
whirl, and if it is any good, it sticks. 
The raglan sleeve, which gives to a 
topcoat freedom of movement; the 
boxer short which has no snaps or 
strings to monkey with; the discard- 
ing of vests; sport shirts; shoes with 
insulated soles and soft uppers in 
Blucher cut; soft or fused collar 
shirts (preferably pre-shrunk) ; loaf- 
ers, tee shirts; poplin jackets and 
raincoats; rib socks which fit snugly 
to the leg throughout their length 
without binding, have all been over- 
whelmingly adopted. 

Only a diehard element of older 
and wealthier men, crippled by 
habit and conservatism, wear fe- 
doras that need raincovers to keep 
them looking neat. Only 2.8 per 
cent of them, according to a poll 
by the Arrow ’'shirt people, will still 
put up with the detachable collar. 

Even laundries and cleaners have 
finally learned that we mean what 
we say: in New York, at least, they 
starch shirts only if the shirt has 
starch in the collar when it is 


handed in, and cleaners roll-press 
suits as a matter of course. 

Before the war a man owned two 
hats, and now the average, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, is half a hat per man. 

Overwhelmingly, men want com- 
fort in clothes. When the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture asked men why 
they liked certain fabrics, in every 
case they said they liked a fabric 
because it was comfortable. 

Men want to be comfortable, all 
right, but they also want to look 
neat and inconspicuous. That’s the 
rub. It is not that we don’t want 
change, but that we don’t want to 
look like damn fools if we do 
change. We turn thumbs down on 
outlandish fashions, but we rush to 
follow a sensible trend. 

When Clark Gable left off his 
undershirt in It Happened One 
Night, it was such a sensible idea ~ 
that the sleeveless undershirt busi- 
ness took a beating from which it 
has never recovered. When the at- 
tached collar was adopted during 
the First World War, most of the 
collar makers were forced out of 
business, and the same licking was 
taken by the suspender industry 
when soldiers found out the belt was 
more comfortable. 

The spat, the cane, the derby, the 
fancy vest, the gaiters, the button 
shoes, the tailcoat have practically 
disappeared during the last couple 
of decades. Comparing the fashions 
of a generation ago with those of 
today will convince anybody that 
men are widt open to change, and 
the change is towards comfort. 

There is still a long way to go, 
however. The secret of a basic 
change for comfort is in the shirt, 
which now measures 42 inches 
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around the waist, on the average, a 
dimension which even the most 
portly rarely attain. A shirt need 
not be more than four inches larger 
around than your waist for comfort, 
as many men discovered when the 
Army became fed up with the effem- 
inate blousiness of the uniform shirt 
and ordered all hands to have them 
tailored to fit. The Army overdid 
it, but the idea is sound. 

A foldover collar without a neck- 
band, designed to be worn open or 
closed, will make it possible for the 
blood to get back into the head 
again after all these years, an im- 
provement which is guaranteed to 
dispose of half the current male ir- 
ritability about the clothes he wears. 
Chopping the tails off square, so 
that the shirt can be worn in or out 
at the waist, and so that the upper 
part of the pants will be less 
crowded with unnecessary cloth, 
will make for still'more content- 
ment. In such a good-looking, well- 
fitting shirt, a man can be in his 
shirtsleeves in public without feeling 
like a member of that forgotten 
third of a nation we used to hear so 
much about. 

If pants would only fit on the 
hips, so they’d stay up without bind- 
ing belt or strangling suspenders . . . 
if the waistband were only adjust- 
able for comfort both before and 
after dinner . . . we'd have a lot 
more of the comfort we have been 
looking for. And these changes 
would make possible a few funda- 
mental ones in the design of that 
business uniform, the sack suit. 

Few tailors will even try to think 
of possible changes of that sacred 
garb, not only because they are 
wrongly convinced men don’t want 
them, but because the tailors are 
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almost exclusively concerned with 
fashion and style, rather than de- 
sign. In the course of talking to 
hundreds of clothing people for the 
preparation of this article, I found 
only one willing to venture even an 
opinion as to what possible changes 
might be. He is Harold Schulman, 
head of Ben Russell clothes, tailors 
to men in Wall Street. 

“We follow demand, like all the 
other custom tailors, so change will 
be slow. Men have to find out what 
they can have before they will ask 
for it. But, in 15 years, a suit coat 
will have no collar, only one button, 
be cut loose and very simply, and 
be very light. All kinds of fabric 
will be used, all colors, and suits will 
be waterproof, mothproof, shrink- 
proof, rainproof and every other 
proof you can think of. But it will 
take time.” 

Many of the ordinary clothes- 
wearers I talked to are ready now. 
The attitude of Anatol Kovarsky, 
the New Yorker cartoonist, was typ- 
ical. He hadn’t thought much 
about what he wore until he went 
to a dress ball last spring. “I wore 
a tunic and pants that tucked into 
boots, like a Russian peasant’s. They 
were loose, and half way through 
the evening I realized I was com- 
fortable. And I wasn’t tired. I 
thought I'd like to wear those things 
all the time. I would, too, if I 
thought I could get away with it. 
Think of all the energy that I spend, 
just carrying these damn clothes 
around.” 

Nearly everybody I talked to felt 
like that, in one way or another, 
and gradually a whole set of ideas 
about clothes began to jell. Mr. 
Schulman got interested, and of- 
fered to translate these ideas into 





CLOTHES MAKE THE MAN-——MISERABLE 


actual clothes for PacEANT to pho- 
tograph. Researches by the Quar- 
termaster Corps were studied, pref- 
erence polls pored over, and the re- 
sults are on the following pages. 

One great advantage of the 
clothes you'll find pictured here is 
that they don’t look much different 
from existing clothes. A man doesn’t 
feel like a fool wearing them, thanks 
to the conservative fabrics and tai- 
loring we used. 

But they are different. They’re 
comfortable! Just how comfortable 
you'll never know until you wear 
them around, as I did. 


wear clothes as comfortable as 
these? You make yourself heard! 
Cautious manufacturers say they 
want only to give you what you 
want; well, let them know you want 
comfort. Do your own shopping— 
or at the very least give your wife 
specific instructions when she goes 
out to shop for you. Tell salesclerks, 
write manufacturers, talk to your 
friends about sense and comfort in 
clothes. The “word” will get around 
and then—who knows—before long © 
you may get back the freedom of 
movement the Romans had in their 
togas about 3,000 years ago. 


And how do you get a chance to Maybe it’s about time! ea 





FO OY RRR EERE oo on RRR ey ERS 
$100 or a Custom-made Suit 


for the best letter on this PAGEANT feature 


Want to join Author Massee’s crusade for com- 
fort in men’s clothes? Write us your opinion 
of the clothes pictured an the following pages 
—and your ideas for other or further improve- 
ment on the clothes you wear. For the letter 
which the editors consider most constructive, 
PAGEANT will send the letter-writer his choice 
of two awards: 


V a check for $100 
or 
V one pair of trousers and one 


jacket, your selection from those pictured 
on the following pages, made to the winner's 
measure by Ben Russell. 

All letters must become the property of Hill- 
man Periodicals, and the decision of the editors 
must be final. Send your letter to PAGEANT, 
Dept. C., 535 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 


postmarked not later than Dec. 1, 1949. Massee: (center) and miserable friends 
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LIGHT indoor jacket. painless sop to custom 


CUT like ski pants, slacks require no belt 


For a New Men’s Fashion—Comfort 


Here’s PAGEANT’S answer to the age-old male 


muddle: 
looking like a fool. 


® Sure—man’s present-day clothes 
are vestigial designs, about as useful 
and efficient as an appendix. Sure— 
Clothes Make the Man—Miserable 
see page 74). But the average 
convention-ridden male would pre- 
fer misery to conspicuousness, so 
what in the world can be done about 
men’s clothes? 
Just this: to author Bill Massee’s 
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how to dress comfortably without 
This suit makes sense 


sputtering specifications, custom- 
tailor Ben Russell made up, espe- 
cially for PAGEANT, the two-coat 
suit you see on these pages. There’s 
nothing revolutionary about it, ex- 
cept the way it feels. It feels good. 

The jacket, a symbol we can’t 
eliminate because of custom, is here 
made as painless as possible. It’s 
light and porous, because its main 





ADDED fullness means ease of movement 


wear will be indoors. It’s cut square, 
to hide the shirt you may chowuse 
to wear outside your pants. The 
slanted outside pockets are cut like 
paper bags so they can hold more 
without bulk; the outside breast 
pocket (see inset, page 83) is deep 
and flat, so glasses and pencils won’t 
fall out when you bend over. Its 
roomy cut, its lack of halter-like col- 
lar, its side vent and short tails make 
for complete freedom of movement. 

In the freer days of tomorrow, 
this jacket and the shirt will become 
one—with a T-shirt worn under- 
neath for cleanliness. 

Meanwhile, the PacEanrt shirt is 
designed to look neat with or with- 
out a jacket, with or without a tie, 
inside or outside the pants. It’s 


JACKET’S cut short, so you don’t sit on it 


square-cut and vented, with revers- 
ible fold-over collar and blouse-like 
cuffs that stay put when you reach. 
It’s fitted at the waist so it will spare 
the man the usual messy, blousy 
bulk of shirt tail around his midriff 
and hips. Light, open fabrics for 
summer; heavy cloth for winter; 
snap fasteners instead of buttons all 
the time! 


SLACKS BUILT like ski-pants bring 
comfort in a lot of ways: bottoms 
are large enough to go over shoes 
but not wide enough to flap and 
draw cold drafts up your legs; pleats 
and full-cut knees make for ease 
in sitting; finished waistband looks 
good without belt or jacket; the 
waistline, expansible, fits you before 

CONTINUED 


$1 





THESE PANTS pockets, like blue jeans’, 
won't spill out contents when you sit 


as well as after a big lunch! 


The outer jacket, actually a short 
topcoat, is made without padding or 
canvas, to reduce its weight. Yet be- 
cause of its design and its smooth, 


- 


CONVENTIONAL-LOOKING jacket is cross 
between suitcoat and topcoat. Lapels 
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smat, which can be worn inside or 
out, open or closed, is built for action 


insulating lining, it is perfectly warm 
and comfortable. Get the idea? 
Good sense makes good clothes. 
(See page 79 if you’d like this suit 
made for you.) 


turn up against the wind and finished 
collar can be worn up or folded over 











_ What’s Right and Wrong 
With Our Churches? 


In a special round table for Pageant, four brilliant 
minds explore one of our most perplexing questions 


® wHat Is THE problem which 
most intimately, concerns and wor- 
ries each and every one of us? 

It is not, as the superficial might 
answer, the atom’s threat to indi- 
vidual lives and civilization itself. 
Except for a few golden interludes, 
man’s age-old destiny has been to 
walk in peril. And too many civili- 
zations from the Greeks to the 
Incas, many of them wise and good, 
have died out of history for us to 
say that even the collapse of West- 
ern culture would be the supreme 
tragedy for mankind. 
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No, the problem is as old and as 
new as man himself. Looking up at 
the stars, the caveman must have 
stumblingly phrased the same ques- 
tion which the scientists at Palomar 
will echo tonight when they study 
the dark blue immensity with their 
telescope. It is, simply, man’s per- 
sonal relationship to an _ over- 
whelming, eternal universe. 

Who am I? Where ani I going? 

Though it is the shrill news of 
war crisis, Communism and labor 
which chiefly occupies our press 
and radio, in our hearts and souls 





we really hunger for the answer to 
these abiding questions and turn 
to religion for help, as never before 
in history. Nationally, church mem- 
bership is put at 77,000,000 Ameri- 
cans who worship in 256 independ- 
ent church bodies—a ratio of bet- 
ter than one in two of the popula- 
tion contrasted with one in fifteen 
150 years ago. 

But, as more and more millions 
thus seek the answer which tran- 
scends militarism, economics and 
atomics, what are they getting from 
the churches? In the 1949 Year- 
book of American Churches, Dr. 
Samuel McCrea Cavert, general 
secretary of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, 
puts it this way: 

“On the surface, at least, the 
United States appears to be a re- 
ligious country ... (and yet) any 
thoughtful observer would detect a 


disturbing discrepancy between the 
size of churches and their influence 
on American life.” 


To help clarify this current 
aspect of the eternal problem, 
PaGEANT framed this question, Do 
Our Churches Offer a Sound Basis 
for Faith and Living?, and sought 
outstanding, yet representative 
Americans whose thoughts would 
stimulate our own thinking. 

We were fortunate in obtaining 
four distinguished exponents of 
four decidedly different philoso- 
phies and beliefs who were willing 
to say, vigorously and provoca- 
‘tively, exactly how they felt about 
religion without pulling their 
punches in deference to any creed. 
Some of their pronouncements may 
shock or antagonize you; other of 
their statements seem only to un- 
derscore our spiritual confusion. 


But out of the lively discussion 
held at Town Hall in New York, 
at which the sparks of conflicting 
ideas flew so hotly, there did emerge 
some guideposts in our search for 
serenity. In fact, this four-way 
debate proved so stimulating that 
the American Town Meeting of 
the Air will devote its October 25th 
radio program (8:30 P.M. over 
Station WJZ and the ABC net- 
work) to the same question. 

At the invitation of PacEANT and 
Town Meeting, with Moderator 
George Denny presiding, these four 
persons discussed the question: 

Dr. Irwin Edman, a gentle but 
firmly convinced atheist. In a mild, 
scholarly manner, he dismissed the 
answers of religion as “mythologi- 
cal.” 

Dr. Frederic Wertham, who sup- 
ported Professor Edman’s general- 
ized attack on religion with specific 
charges. Intense, quick-spoken, Dr. 
Wertham cited the churches’ fail- 
ure to end war or racial discrimi- 
nation and condemned the current 
marriage of religion and psychiatry 
as disastrous. 

James Michener, who defended 
religion as the greatest inspiration 
and wellspring of social good which 
the world has ever known. A 
Quaker, he emphasized good works 
as the test of religion and argued 
that no other force has made so 
many people good and happy. 

Virgilia Peterson, the Princess 
Paul Sapicha, who saw religion as 
man’s only answer to the eternal, 
questions. Warmly, she spoke for 
a direct, personal faith in God such 
as she has achieved in an adult 
conversion from “a _ post-Darwin- 
ian” upbringing. 

Not surprisingly, with such a 
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brilliant, disparate cast, the line of 
argument was sharply drawn and 
held in two hours of impromptu 


give-and-take. Professor Edman 
and Dr. Wertham flatly accused 
the churches of a do-nothing policy 
when “we are nearer to a complete 
collapse of civilization than we 
have ever been before.” (Dr. Ed- 
man’s words. ) 

In turn, Miss Peterson and Mr. 
Michener insisted that Godlessness 
—not God—should be held respon- 
sible for the plight of the world. 
They stuck to their guns that reli- 
gion remains valid and unshaken 
despite seemingly devastating scien- 
tific discoveries and the present 
state of international lawlessness. 

You might think that a discus- 
sion-without-resolution is futile, but 
from the start Dr. Wertham dis- 
cerned the underlying value be- 
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neath the head-on collision of ideas. 

Dr. Wertuam: I think that con- 
tradiction is one of the fundamen- 
tal elements of truth itself. If I 
may permit myself a judgment, I 
think the best part of this discus- 
sion is really the contradiction, and 
I think out of that inevitably some 
kind of truth must come. 

If you will follow this thrust- 
and-parry, you will see that his 
prediction was justified. Here are 
the various arguments. 


Why Religion? 

Mr. MicHEeNEeR: The purpose 
of religion is to hold man’s natural 
instincts in very severe check. 

Miss Peverson: The interest of 
Christianity is to love God. The 
ethical side comes after it. . . . The 
chaos of the individual faith and 
the fact that we are all going to 
die—and that most of the time 
while we are alive we have a rotten 
time—continues to be just as im- 
portant now as it was to the cave- 
man and no more so and no less so. 

Proressor EpMAN: It seems to 
me the issue we have really been 
asked to face today is this: Are the 
chances in our complicated and 
chaotic and stressful attempts in 
civilization better if you take the 
terms, the traditions and the values’ 
that the churches on the whole 
teach—or if you try to make a 
sound secular morality without re- 
course to theology and the super- 
natural? And I am prepared to 
think that you can do the second 
and, on the whole, do it better. 


The Impact of Religion 
Proressor EpMAN: May lI... 

point out that millions of people 

are nominal adherents of churches, 
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but are really not influenced in 
their daily conduct one bit by the 
churches of today? 

Miss Pererson: Well, that is 
quite a Jesuitical trick of yours on 
the wrong side. We are not judg- 
ing validity of religion by the fact 
that some people go to church to 
show off their new winter hats. 

Proressor Epman: Ah, but Mr. 
Michener claims that churches, as 
they are actually operating, do help 
the moral and social level of Amer- 
ican life—which I am contesting. 

Mr. MicHener: I do that 100 
per cent. .. . I travel once a week 
between here and Philadelphia. 
And, I am interested to notice, 
science has known for some 300 
years that if a curve along the 
road is banked the wrong way the 
vehicle moving along it is going 
to fall off—yet people still build 
their roads impervious to that 
knowledge. You can’t throw out 
science because people don’t build 
roads in accordance with what they 
know. The same way, I don’t think 
you can throw out religion because 
people don’t live up to all that we 
know it teaches. 

Behind the foregoing disagree- 
ments were the two broad philoso- 
phies of the two teams which might 
roughly be described as the Philos- 
ophy of Science and the Philosophy 
of the Sermon on the Mount. 


Science— 

Proressor EpmMaNn: They (the 
churches) are founded on the pre- 
sumption that the universe was 
created by God with the special 
purpose of human salvation in 
mind. Evidence of a divine intel- 
ligence (is) radically in conflict 
with the picture revealed by the 


science which produced the tele- 
phone, radio and atomic bomb. 
That same science has given us @ 
picture of what Bertrand Russell 
called the blind march of uncon- 
scious power. . . . In that world, 
the churches—with certain great 
exceptions, particularly the Quak- 
ers—seem to be based on a ques 
tionable traditional conception as 
to the nature of the universe. 
Miss Peterson: They still don’t 
know what makes the kidneys. 
They still don’t know how to ex- 
plain the miracle of reproduction. 
They still have not been able to 
discover what is in the mind, ex- 
cept to say, “Never matter.” And 
what is matter? “Never mind.” 
Proressor EpMan: Well, what 
does that seem to you to prove? 
Miss Pererson: It seems to me 
to prove the idea that there may 
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be a controlling power—a God in 
the universe—Whom you cannot 
eliminate even scientifically. 


—And the Sermon on the Mount 
Mr. MicHeENneR: I believe in the 
Sermon on the Mount without any 
question. I think it establishes a 
complete ethical system. If there 
were a religion that embraced all 
those principles and had no theo- 
logical structure along with it, I 
would be inclined to join it. 
ProFessor EpMAN: I am just as 
much for the Sermon on the Mount 
as I am against the man-eating 
shark. But you talk about it as a 
faith to live by (and to meet) the 
problems that are now concerning 
us. . . . These issues cannot be 
solved simply by an acknowledg- 
ment of the beauty and grace and 
suggestiveness of the Sermon on 


the Mount. There are still human 
problems and moral quandaries to 
be resolved, for which the Sermon 
on the Mount is quite frankly in- 
adequate. 

Mr. MICHENER: You've got to 
give theology a chance to grow 
up, too. 

Proressor EpMAN: We 
been waiting 400 years for it. 

Miss Petrerson: But actually 
the fundamental tenets of Chris- 
tianity apply, whether we are in a 
modern age or not. 

Proressor EpMan: If you mean 
by that the moral tenets of Chris- 
tianity—the brotherhood of man— 
they are hardly distinguishable 
from a conception of good you can 
get on a quite secular basis. I don’t 
know what the theologies contrib- 
ute to it, or what the churches con- 
tribute to it. 


have 


Why Blame Religion? 

As Moderator Denny summed 
up the discussion thus far, the pro- 
religious team had affirmed these 
points: That religion is indispen- 
sably effective in helping man to 
solve both his personal and group 
problems and any evidence to the 
contrary, scientific or political, can- 
not be interpreted as a fundamental 
flaw in religion. Rather, it is a flaw 
in man for not availing himself of 
what lies within his grasp. 

Mr. Michener summed it up 
thus: “I can’t admit, I don’t admit 
of the perfectionist philosophy or 
ultimate philosophy. I think that 
all forces of life go hand-in-hand 
forward. It is just as reasonable to 
say that the destructive influences 
which are part of the world are 
non-religious or rion-moral as it 
is to say that those of us who 
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have followed certain religious 
principles have, somehow or other, 
let the world down. I don’t think 
that because religion is capable of 
doing good, that it is therefore fail- 
ing because it hasn’t done perfec- 
tion.” 


Mythology & Do-Nothingness 

On the other hand, as Modera- 
tor Denny clarified it, the anti- 
religious team had submitted two 
broad charges pretty much con- 
tained in these words: 

ProFEssor EpMAN: In terms of 
what we do know about ourselves 
and the general movement of 


things, religion gives answers to the 
questions—but extremely mislead- 
ing answers. It seems to give myth- 
ological answers inherited in quite 
primitive, unsophisticated and rad- 
ically untenable potions as to what 
we are. It seems to give extremely 


mythological answers as to where 
we are going. 

Dr. WertTHAM: When I left my 
home this morning to come here, 
I told my wife what I was going to 
say. I said I was going to say that 
our social life is dominated by four 
evil phenomena—waste, exploita- 
tion, violence and lies. And my 
wife said, “Where does religion 
come in?” That’s just the point! 
Where does it? 


The Case AGAINST Religion 

Dr. WERTHAM (continuing) : 
Again and again I have heard 
Negroes tell that they went to 
church—I exclude no denomina- 
tion in saying this—they sat there, 
wanting to hear all these wonderful 
things you say here, and then they 
got a slip of paper. 

On the slip of paper was nothing 


but a direction—the address of the 
Negro church. A Negro house of 
God, I would say. Now I am not 
a theologian, but if these places 
are called houses of God, in my 
mind these are directions of the 
devil. 

Mr. MIcHENER: Doctor, if we 
are going to add up scores, I bet 
that I can stay with you right 
through the rest of the afternoon. 
You name one thing—lI will name 
another. Here you are working in 
a clinic provided by the benefi- 
cence of the people who are inter- 
ested in religion. That offsets the 
fact that certain principles of that 
church are not to be condoned. 


Clerical Sleight-of-Hand 

Mr. WertHam: Nowadays, when 
patients go to a theologian, do you 
know what they give them? They 
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give them psychoanalysis. There is 
a terrific confusion in the way that 
the theologians substitute, by a 
sleight of hand, sanity for salvation 
and insanity for hell. 

I think there is a terrific danger 
that religion, as it is practiced at 
the present moment in organized 
form, is one of the great anxiety- 
producing agencies in our social 
life. That is what my patients tell 
me. Maybe they are wrong, but 
that is what they say. 


Religion in Crisis 

Proressor EpMan: We are liv- 
ing after two world wars with the 
threat of a third one. If you take 
the fruits and terms of work of the 
church, I don’t see how you can 
justify as sound the doctrine which 
religion has taught in the world or 
which the churches operate. We 
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are nearer to complete collapse of. 
civilization than we have ever been 
before. 


Rebuttal 

Mr. MicHENER: We don’t have 
the metaphysical answers yet. We 
don’t have the scientific answers 
yet. Therefore, we must live by 
what we have. We must live prag- 
matically (practically). I realize 
that it is ridiculous to say that I 
am defending religion on prag- 
matic principles, but actually I am. 

Mr. Denny: Well, that is a very 
good defense of it. Indeed, it is the 
heart of what Christ taught in the 
statement, “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” 


The Case FOR Religion 

Mr. MICHENER (continuing): I 
feel that the question of religion is 
divided into two parts. One part 


consists of the faith of the indi- 
vidual and the other part consists 
of the works by which he demon- 
strates that faith. 1 am of the per- 
suasion that faith is of very second- 
ary and very personal importance, 
but that the merit of one’s religion 
is judged by his works. 

Miss Peterson: I bring it down 
to the personal. I don’t believe 
that a feeling—a nice, respectful 
feeling—is' enough. I think you 
must have the discipline and the 
doctrine and a green line to adhere 
to when the tests come, and they 
do come, faster and faster, until 
you are old, until you can hardly 
breathe as you try to meet them. 


Personal Testament 

Miss Peterson told how, during 
the war, Nazi bombings had af- 
fected her two children. The older 
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one, aged five, took refuge in a 
forest with a nurse, put her faith 
in God Whom she was old enough 
to know about and came through 
the horror psychologically un- 
scathed. Then Miss Peterson added: 

“The two-year-old who could 
understand neither war nor God— 
but was the potential human being 
aware of danger and aware of fear 
—is now 11 and has not yet recov- 
ered from the profound insecurity 
which the experience of that month 
gave her.” 

Mr. Micuener: I have had the 
occasion to live twice in communi- 
ties far separated, which were by 
and large under the control of re- 
ligious groups. That is, they were 
religious communities. 

Pool rooms were kept in line so 
far as children were concerned. 
Excessive drinking was controlled; 
there were good police forces. 
There was public morality. I could 
wish nothing better than to live my 
life and have other people live their 
lives in either of these two com- 
munities. 


Rebuttal 

Dr. WertHam: I think it is 
wonderful that this child got this 
great help in this terrible misfor- 
tune. But isn’t there a certain fatal- 
ism—and incidentally it is not my 
word but Romain Rolland’s—as 
when he spoke about passive fatal- 
ism of religion. I see a lot of people 
who try very hard to live according 
to the highest religious precepts. 
Yet I also see many of them coming 
to grief. 

Miss Peterson: Active faith is 
not passivity. 

Dr. WertHamM: Active faith is 
not enough. Granting that many 


people would live exactly accord- 
ing to some of the principles enun- 
ciated here, they would not be here 
—they would be in jail or they 
would be sent to a psychiatric hos- 
pital. At least they would be named 
by the Un-American Activities 
Committee because they say there 
is One World—that is not permit- 
ted. 

Proressor EpMaAn: I would like 
to know if Miss Peterson’s daugh- 
ter had been fifteen or sixteen years 
old—and had reflected just a little 
bit on the kind of God Who might 
have saved her but destroyed all 
the people around her—would she 
have gotten such comfort out of the 
idea of God as she did at the age 
of five when she wasn’t old enough 
to understand? 

Miss Peterson: The churches 
never maintain that they under- 
stand the workings of God’s mind 
and no church will tell you that 
God is going to distribute justice 
to the just and injustice to the un- 
just. We have free will. We have 
a right to decide where we want 
to go. Some people decide to go 
somewhere where they encounter 
their death, and some people do 
not. 

Proressor EpMaAN: The reli- 
gious saying, “God moves in mys- 
terious ways, etc.,” is, I think, 
slightly maddening to the rational 
mind. 

Mr. MicHeNner: I find myself 
living in a world of great confusion. 
Certainly all my friends give testi- 
mony to that fact. I have helped 
several persons through nervous 
breakdowns recently, and I have 
watched the impact of society upon 
them, and I don’t make little at. all 
of the dangers in which I and 
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everyone else lives. And yet I come 
back to it consistently that the peo- 
ple who have followed basically the 
teachings of the New Testament 
seem to be the happiest people that 


I know. 


If Not Religion, What? 

Dr. Wertuam: I don’t believe 
that any individual science, and 
certainly not psychiatry, can show 
you a way of life. Today, there is 
a mixture between religion and 
psychoanalysis and, I think, it is a 
confusion twice confounded. 

It seems to me a way of life is a 
social agreement that can only be 
done right—although Mr. Mich- 
ener doesn’t like it when I add up 
the score—by continuously adding 
up the score. We should find out 
what and how many people did 
this in the last world war; how 
many people plan on the next war; 


how many people are starving and 
how many children are starving. 
That is, a continuous score, using 
a science that deals in individuals. 


Confusion and— 

Not once, it seemed, could the 
forum of four reach any agreement. 
Professor Edman conceded, for ex- 
ample, that he had a soul, but 
denied that it was “a supernatural 
entity.” When he dies, he said, he 
expects his soul to disperse with his 
body. ; 

“Well!” retorted Miss Peterson. 
“Does that say you’re to be scat- 
tered to the elements and come 
back as a nice zinnia!” 

Yet, as Dr. Wertham had pre- 
dicted, the contradiction finally 
yielded the trace of a common 
agreement—surely all the more sig- 
nificant since it was so laboriously 
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reached by four sharply individual- 
istic minds. 


—Finally Resolution 

Miss Petrexson: You quietly say 
it is all junk, and I say that I see 
a lot of people live by it and that 
it has helped them. An education 
as I had—of more Cupid and 
Psyche and less Christ in the Man- 
ger—is most unsatisfactory. I have 
never found a green line in science, 
and I am determined to give my 
children a green line. 

Mr. MicHener: I believe that 
no doubt Jesus must have had di- 
vine inspiration for the insights 
which he achieved. I furthermore 
believe that through His Cruci- 
fixion—as I see it, an historical in- 
cident—he laid a pattern of self- 
sacrifice which has a very real 
meaning and which the churches 
are quite right in adopting. 

Dr. WertHam: I have faith in 
several things — faith in human 
beings, faith primarily in the prog- 
ress of mankind. 

_Proressor EpMAN: I am going 
to be a kind of square shirt and say, 
though I do not share any theologi- 
cal faith whatsoever, I have what I 
should call faith. ° 

Without a theological faith and 
without operating through the 
church, the possible hope or com- 
mitment which one may have is the 
notion, for example, of a possible 
progress in humanity . . . a growth 
in a sense of brotherhood . . . the 
notion of One World that can join 
people together . . . the sense of a 
common humanity and the gen- 
erous aspirations of human nature. 

At last, a common denominator! 

On the original question—Do 
Our Churches Offer a Sound Basis 
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for Faith and Living?—the two 
sides remained unshaken in their 
original convictions. 

So far as Professor Edman and 
Dr. Wertham were concerned, the 
churches offer answers which can- 
not be accepted in the light of 
modern science; fail to ameliorate 
world crisis; do not cast out the 
motes in their own eyes in regard 
to racial discrimination; fail even 
to provide spiritual peace. 

Only through the churches, Mr. 
Michener and Miss Peterson in- 
sisted, can man receive the inspira- 
tion to carry him, individually and 
collectively, through the frightful 
crises of our time. They accept 


quite literally the divine origin of 
our codes of morality and utterly 
reject the intellect as a substitute 
for God’s direction. 

But all four of them did agree 
to this: We all must have some 
faith to live by. 

It may be, as undoubtedly most 
of us would prefer, a faith in God 
and His works. Or it may be, as 
Dr. Wertham and Professor Ed- 
man would choose, a faith in man 
himself, science and progress. At 
any rate, there must be a faith. It 
is both the message and the warning 
of this forum that without some — 
faith either in the here or in the 
hereafter, man exists at his peril. 
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Old Houses and Shops in Decatur Street 





Why I Live in 


NEW ORLEANS 


BY HARNETT T. KANE 


This famous writer is enchanted by the city of the Mardi Gras 


® NEARLY EVERYONE likes his home 
town, at least in a way. Some who 
profess to like it the most get the 
fastest away from it. But, in com- 
mon with most New Orleanians, I 
pick mine in preference to all the 
rest of the world. 


Drawings by E. H. Suydam 


Why? Mainly because New Or- 
leans is a point of view, a philoso- 
phy and a town that allows you to 
meet life on your own terms. True, 
it has some of the hardest-working 
people on earth, but also some of 
the most easy-going; some of the 
most firm-minded, but also some of 
the most happily casual. 

It’s a mixed-up town, in a way, 
a little of everything, a lot of many 
things, on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi. Walk through the iron-bal- 
conied French Quarter, or along 
broad, boulevard-like Canal Street, 
or up the narrow business streets, 
and you'll see practically any sight, 
or any coloring, you ever imagined, 
with an additional peppering, a la 
Nouvelle Orléans. 

For all of them, the city has a 
smile. Above everything, it is an 
understanding place, willing to give 
the world, or the neighbors, a 
chance. 

It isn’t quite a Southern town, 
though it’s in the South. Despite its 
Gallic background — the French 
came 250 years back—it isn’t en- 
tirely French. The Spanish ruled 
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nearly a half century, but it isn’t 
really Spanish. For all its history, it 
has been a place of a certain easy 
elegance, the high manner beneath 
the graceful fan-lighted windows. 
At the same time, it has been a 
brawling river port, queen of the 
Mississippi, and, though a hundred 
miles above the Gulf, one of the 
world’s great seaports. 

It’s even part of the American 
West, in a fashion. Its destiny was 
long tied closely to Texas and 
Mexico, and also to Latin America. 
With money, or ships, or guns, men 
came to New Orleans to make war 
or fortune to the West. It has been 
all these things and, also something 
else, sui generis, of itself alone. 

I like it, primarily perhaps, be- 
cause of this fine complexity, this 
gumbo mixture of people and 
things, all getting along together 
and having themselves a_ time. 
Someone once said that, while in 
most of the United States business 
sometimes pauses for pleasure, in 
New Orleans pleasure sometimes 
pauses for business. Though, I 
hasten to add, not for long! 

I like it because it is many towns 
in one: the original French area, 
about a mile square, an architec- 
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tural heritage of close-packed 
streets, much of it intact, nearly 
unbroken expanses of stuccoed 
beauty in French-Spanish style; the 
main business section, part brick 
and canyon-like and skyscrapered, 
the other part bisected by funny 
alleys looking like those of a cen- 
tury past; the cool, proud ease of 
St. Charles Avenue, its prime resi- 
dential thoroughfare; the green- 
hung restfulness of the white- 
columned Garden district in the 
once-distinct “American section” ; 
the early Irish Charinel of cottages 
and “shotgun” houses near the 
river front. 

Too, New Orleans is the down- 
town German section of burly Teu- 
tons who like their beer and their 
churches; and the lake area of 
houses on stilts over the water, and 
eating places to which Orleanians 
have long thronged for ice-cold 
shrimp or steaming. crawfish (not 
crayfish, sir!) ; and, too, broad Es- 
planade Avenue, aristocratic street 
of the old time Creoles. In New Or- 
leans, ifcidentally, that word al- 
ways implies white, not Negro. 

The river city has, too, its good- 
time street, raucous Bourbon of the 
strip-teases and a hundred other 
titillating sights. Once it offered 
Basin Street, most celebrated red- 
light area in America. Those days 
are gone, but Bourbon, though not 
quite a Casbah, nevertheless has its 
unconventionalities. Like, for in- 
stance, a “beautiful oyster girl,” 
who twists herself on the platform 
dreamily, out of a great papier- 
maché oyster; or a miss with a 
mean parrot who keeps taking off 
her things on the stage; or the lady 
who did a bath-act four times 
nightly in wine, and then told ad- 
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mirers that she was “the cleanest 
girl in town.” 

New Orleans or its environs (de- 
pending on politics of the moment) 
is a gambling town, where you can 
bet any amount on anything you 
want, mister. There is the plush va- 
riety for those in evening dress; a 
middle class kind, and another for 
the poorer ones, who have their 
rights, too—with big, brightly 
lighted halls for women in house 
aprons and coatless men who ride 
out in a special “house” car. 

It is a town of great bars and 
little bars, drinking places to which 
three generations of men have re- 
paired to philosophize in aromatic 
surroundings; and a town of drinks, 
like the Sazerac or gin fizz, that 
may rank among major contribu- 
tions to the American palate. In 
the last century a shocked Puritan 
protested that more liquor, good 
and bad, was consumed here than 


A New City Above the Old 


in any other part of the continent. 
New Orleans’ reaction was that it 
wouldn’t have been a bit surprised! 

I like my New Orleans for all 
that, and, too, because when stroll- 
ing through the French Quarter, I 
can pause to admire the most an- 
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cient building in the Mississippi 
Valley, the storied convent of the 
Ursulines, there since about 1750. 
In the same way, walking through 
the early “American” section, I 
can recognize former plantation 
houses with sweeping galleries and 
white posts, now city homes or 
apartments. In several cases they 
have been hemmed in, jammed by 
warehouses and factories. There 
they stand, pathetically stranded in 
the sweep of time. 

Then, not far in the distance 
wait the ancient cemeteries that 
are among the city’s strangest of 
strangenesses, and another clue to 
its philosophy. In most places grave- 
yards are lugubrious places. Not 
here. To the Creole, they were spots 
to be visited frequently, for pleas- 
ant memories of the dead; then and 
now, on one great day of the year, 
All Saints’, New Orleans pours out, 
flower-laden, to its graves. 

As most people know, New Or- 
leans, because of the high water-, 
table, long had to bury its dead 
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above ground. These resting places 
are almost cheerful, handsome little 
home-like establishments, with their 
small galleries or ledges, iron garden 
furniture for guests, streets of tombs 
with flowers growing in pots as at 
home. A bit brusquely, Mark Twain 
said that the graveyards had the 
town’s best architecture. Here even 
the cemeteries have something of 
that much-abused word, charm. 

Though some might term it pa- 
gan, it is a city of many faiths, pro- 
foundly practiced. People appeal 
regularly to the saints, for interces- 
sion, in the ad columns of the news- 
papers. Annually the Italians in- 
vite the public to come to their St. 
Joseph’s altars. The saints come 
close here, to French, Irish, German 
and the dozen or more nationali- 
ties that may be identified on the 
streets. 

On Good Friday, girls of mar- 
riageable age (and sometimes be- 
yond) go to the shrine of good St. 
Roch, ending a novena for a hus- 
band; and then, says the folk be- 
lief, as they leave they will see the 
man they are to marry. And it’s a 
place of scores of private spots of 
worship, home shrines, neighbor- 
hoods in which a spinster or a well- 
married couple maintains flickering 
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altars for the devout . . . I like my 
New Orleans because it is a town 
of many moods, many spirits—but 
above all, that genial spirit, that 
tolerance of the flesh. 

Also, though there may be im- 
mediate disagreement, the city has 
the best food in America. I am 
broad-minded enough to grant that 
a few other towns may offer a truly 
great place or two that will equal 
ours, or shade them, a bit. But the 
general level of Creole cooking, I 
submit, is astonishingly high; the 
Creole cook, in restaurant or home, 
is a wonder-worker with such won- 
der-things as bayou crabs, delicate- 
fleshed pompano from the Gulf, 
jumbo shrimp, jambalayas (mix- 
tures of rice and seafood), and 
sauces bland, fragrant and zestful. 

There is a story that, when a real 
Orleanian gets to heaven, he greets 
St. Peter, then sidles over to the 
nearest angel; “They got good jam- 
balaya here?” If the answer is in 
the negative, he immediately starts 
inquiring about the food habits of 
the other place. 

There is nothing, North, South, 
Orient or Occident, like a New Or- 
leans gumbo filé, with shrimp and 
crab claws floating invitingly out of 
the smoky soup, or a soft-shelled 
turtle stew, or café brulot or craw- 
fish (again, not crayfish) bisque. 
Try almost any dish in New Or- 
leans, the native tells you expan- 
sively, and you will probably be re- 
warded. 

I like New Orleans because it is 
a good music town. In the old days 
it had the glory of its French opera, 
when music was in the air, when 
the town went tenor-and-soprano- 
mad. The opera house burned 
down, during the years of the lo- 
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custs; but today the concert season 
is a yet longer one, and New Or- 
leans is a favored spot for the na- 
tion’s artists. Perhaps more than 
the “typical” American towns, it is 
a place in which the good music is 
regarded as part of the good life. 

I like it, too, because it is tolerant 
in more respects than one or two. 
Racially, there is a fairer treatment 
for Negroes than in most Southern 
communities. Between a murder- 
happy Alabama town and New Or- 
leans by the Mississippi, the dis- 
tance has always been more than 
geographical. 

Its slums are ripe, among the na- 
tion’s worst; but, though I would 
not try to advocate poverty as a 
way of life, I suspect that, in this 
climate, want is not so terrible a 
thing as in, say, New York or Chi- 
cago. 

Politically, New Orleans has long 


had a tradition of simple venality 
and corruption. “In the blood,” as 
the saying goes. Its government has 
had a rich rottenness that made 
many, native and outlander, tear 
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their hair. One great machine, 
Tammany of the South, dominated 
for generations. In the last four 
years, however, a reform adminis- 
tration has made a striking success. 
Even in New Orleans, cynics may 
admit, there has been a measure of 
progress in public affairs. 

I like to live in New Orleans be- 
cayse it is the city of the Mardi 
Gras, a time when anybody and 
everybody can put on a mask, be 
himself or stop being himself as he 
wishes, and have himself a time. I 
like the town because this great 
festival shows no sign of declining 
with the years; instead, it grows 
with the years. 

And I like the town because, 
though it has begun to thrive again, 
in a way that would hardly have 
seemed possible a generation ago, 
though it has become even more 
important as a gateway to Spanish 
America, it doesn’t let its new pros- 
perity turn its head. It remains ever 
easy-going, ever pleasant in mood, 
ever gay in tempo. Ever, in a word, 
New Orleans. a 8 


@ IN ONE OF THE BUNDLES Of fan mail received some months ago by Elliot 
Lawrence, popular young piano-playing bandleader, was a plea from a dis- 


traught Philadelphia father. 


“I’ve tried every device imaginable to get my son to devote more time to 
his piano practice but nothing seems to work. However, he’s a rabid Elliot 
Lawrence fan, and perhaps if you sent him a note of encouragement it 


might do the trick.” 


Recently there came another letter from the same man, profuse with 
thanks for the “miracle” wrought by the maestro. 

“Your note was perfect, just the sort of wording that would help a boy to 
understand why he should give up some of his more exciting current ac- 


tivities in order to pursue a long-range objective. 


I don’t believe anybody 


else could have been so understanding or effectively persuasive.” 

The grateful father then discovered that the miraculous note, except for 
a change in names, is an exact copy of one which was written by famed 
pianist Artur Rubinstein 15 years ago, at the request of an anxious mother— 


and mailed to a kid by the name of Elliot Lawrence. 


—H. W. Kellick 
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Figures in Motion 


Photographs by Walter Strate 





Though most photographers try to stop 
motion on film, Walter Strate, 
lecturer, writer and experimental 
photographer, makes the human body 
move on paper. This is the first sep 
—repose preceding the dawn of motion . . . 











aS 
Now, very close to the climax of actual — 
motion, parts of the figure have 
apparently disappeared. There is not 
even enough room on the paper to 
hold the moving figure . . . 
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Swan Song for Gloria? 


BY SIDNEY CARROLL 


The Gorgeous One is staging another Hollywood comeback 
and this time, as before, she’s determined to make it stick 


®@ ir HAPPENED IN HOLLYWOOD, 
one day not long ago, in the com- 
missary of the Paramount studios. 

The vast restaurant was filled 
with the usual noonday luncheon 
crowd—cowboys, midgets, Marines, 
ballet dancers, Grenadier guards 
and a smattering of zouaves. Eating 
in a studio restaurant is like eating 
backstage at the circus. You must 
not be surprised at anything. If the 
Queen of Sheba comes in on roller 
skates, pay no attention. Don’t 
look twice. You’re in Hollywood 
now—it’s part of the act. 

That day there was the usual 
outlandish throng at the tables 
devouring the blue plate specials, 
and more of same coming in all 
the time, and nobody paying any 
attention to anybody else. Until, 
suddenly, one tiny lady (exact 
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height: five feet, one inch) ap- 
peared in the doorway. She was not 
in costume; she was not in war 
paint, but her sudden appearance 
caused a dead silence in the arena. 
Every mouth in the commissary 
stopped chewing long enough to 
gasp, every eye in the joint turned 
to get a good look at her. 

She was not a freak. She was 
simply Gloria Swanson, returning 
to the Paramount lot for the first 
time in almost 20 years to make a 
moving picture. The case-hardened 
factory hands on the Paramount lot 
goggled at her like a mob of auto- 
graph hounds. 

It was a remarkable moment. 

One innocent little extra girl 
who was not yet born when Swan- 
son was at the height of her career, 
was astonished by the whole thing. 





“How come?” she wailed. “I walk 
in wearing nothing but a heavy 
coat of vaseline and nobody gives 
me a tumble. That—what’s her 
name? Swanson?—showed up in 
street clothes and they fell off their 
seats. What’s she got?” 


Ir Is NOT KNOWN whether any- 
one stepped forward to answer the 
question, though it is to be hoped 
that somebody did. For a straight 
answer to the little extra girl’s query 
could serve any budding actress as 
inspiration, lesson and warning, all 
at the same time. 

What’s Swanson got? There are 
at least three convincing answers 
to that question. 

In the first place, she’s got im- 
mortality. On anybody’s score card 
Swanson is one of the great screen 


stars of all time, one of the few re- 
maining titans of the silent tintypes 
whose very name is a synonym for 
an era. Who is there still around to- 
day who symbolizes the extraordi- 
nary past of the business? There 
is Chaplin, of course. And Mary 
Pickford. And . . . Gloria Swanson. 
They are the three surviving stand- 
ard bearers of the old days, the 
three living symbols of a time in 
Babylon when demi-Gods inhabited 
the Hollywood hills. And that’s why 
one of them can enter a Holly- 
wood commissary today and attract 
more attention than any of the 
current stars. Legend walks with 
each. Miss Swanson is one of the 
Great Ones. That’s the first thing 
she’s got. 

Her second asset is not quite as 
easy to define as immortality. In 
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her day they called it chic; in our 
time the word is glamour. Then 
or now, Swanson has always had 
enough of the stuff to wallow in it. 

Her face, which once defied all 
legal requirements as to what a 
movie queen should look like—that 
face, which is now 52 years old, is 
still one of the arresting “physiog- 
nomies of our time. Swanson broke 
into the business in 1914, when 
every starlet had to have a bathing 
suit, a minimum of dramatic talent, 
and a face like a doll’s—pop-eyed 
and perpetually pouting. Swan- 
son’s eyes were once described as 
lozenges, her teeth look like chic- 
lets, and when Cecil B. DeMille ex- 
amined her nose for the first time 
he suggested that it be promptly re- 
moved. But Swanson kept her eyes, 
teeth and nose exactly as Provi- 
dence gave them to her, learned to 
animate them in her own original 
way, and transformed a mistake of 
nature into a work of art. The 
Swanson face is still an outrageously 
beautiful one. 

Furthermore, while we are still 
in the glamour department, it is a 
universally accepted fact that no- 
body can wear clothes the way 
Swanson can wear clothes. She has 
always had a strange talent for 
making the banal look baroque, 
and vice versa. In her heyday on 
the silent screen she would wear 
peacocks on her head, and mink 
coats, made of 400 minks. 

These days her wardrobe is more 
in tune with the times—the only 
truly rococo element is her hats. 
Some of them could still pass for 
peacocks. But though her other 
adornments are simple, one look at 
her is still enough to stop traffic. 

Her third attribute does not have 
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a fancy title, though it is at least as 
important as the first two. To put 
it mildly, she has guts. 

Swanson is one of the fightin’est 
females ever to slug, punch and 
scratch her way to the top. She 
got there in spite of a face that was 
all wrong, an acting style that was 
revolutionary and a wild talent for 
breaking all the rules. Twenty years 
ago she toppled; she has never quit 
the struggle to get back up. 

In the movie business, a come- 
back may mean several things. It 
may mean simply an attempt to 
follow a bad picture with a good 
picture. It may mean a brief re- 
tirement from the screen for the 
sole purpose of whetting the dear 
public’s appetite for the triumphal 
return. It may mean an active re- 
turn to duty after a long, long ab- 
sence. Swanson has indulged in all 
these types of comebacks; she is in- 
dulging in the third type in her 
present Hollywood junket. 

She may pull it off. She may not. 
The important thing to bear in 
mind is that she is still trying. 
Hollywood recognizes the tenacity 
of the woman, is awed by it, is per- 
haps a little frightened by it, and 
continues to gape at it. Every time 
she pops up for another try, her 
friends and enemies ask the same 
question: Will the woman never 
stay put? And the woman herself, 
by the very persistence of her re- 
appearances, flings the answer back 
in their teeth. It’s always a great 
big “NO!” 


Consiner the spectacle of Glori- 
ous Gloria in the year 1925. 

That was the year of her highest 
intensity as a star in the cinematic 
heavens. In 1925 Swanson was the 
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greatest box office attraction in 
moving pictures, the first and great- 
est of the modern glamour girls and, 
at a stipend of close to $1,000,000 
a year, the highest paid female star 
in the world. (As one English news- 
paper ruefully put it, “Her salary 
is considerably in excess of the total 
amount which will be spent on 
British film production during the 
current year.” ) By 1925 she had ac- 
quired and shed two husbands 
(par, in those days, for the course) 
and she had a castle in Beverly Hills 
that was draped in peacock silk. 

On the screen, as the reigning 
clothes horse of a daffy. era, she 
could wear 20 feet of mink or she 
could wear practically nothing at 
all; to her fans she could do no 
wrong. The world was crazy in love 
with Gloria Swanson, and her pic- 
tures made a zillion dollars apiece. 
When she went abroad in that year, 
1925, on what was known as a tri- 
umphal tour, the crowned heads of 
Europe stood in line with the pub- 
lic to get a glimpse of her. When 
she married in that year, for the 
third time, she married a title—the 
crowning glory of her most remark- 
able year. 

But the year 1925 is also signifi- 
cant for one other milestone in the 
career of Gloria Swanson. That was 
the year of her first real flop. 

All students of the career of 
Gloria Swanson will now proceed 
to make notes on one curious fact. 
Viz: Once our heroine made her 
first fall from grace, she began a 
spectacular series of rises and falls, 
each fall following each rise as the 
night follows the day. She would 
make one good picture followed by 
one bad picture until it almost 
seemed as if she were planning it 


that way. Let’s look at the record. 
It was a film called The Loves of 
Sunya, which she made with her 
own money, which started the pe- 
culiarly rhythmic cycle of her ups 
and downs. The Loves of Sunya 
was one enormous flop, such a dis- 
astrous one that many experts 
thought it would spell the end of 
the movie career of Gloria Swan- 
son. They reckoned without her 
guts. Swanson proceeded to follow 
The Loves of Sunya with her screen 
version of Sadie Thompson, and 
that was a tremendous hit. It put 
her back on top. In a manner of 
speaking, Swanson had made her 
first comeback. But she followed it 
with a picture called Queen Kelly, 
which was so bad it was never even 
shown to the public; it was quietly 
killed in the can. Swanson was 
through again, and to add to her 
troubles that was 1929, the same 
year in which Al Jolson discovered 
sound. The big quesfion in the in- 
dustry was, could Swanson talk? 
The stars of the silent screen were 
all flunking the sound test; it 
seemed inevitable that Glorious 
Gloria would be another one of the 
victims. Gloria in the flesh has al- 
ways had a nasal pitch to her voice; 
her tones are not pear-shaped, as 
it were. They are rather uniquely 
banana-shaped. But once more the 
experts underestimated her. They 
did not consider that any lady who 
could foist that face upon the pub- 
lic could also do things with her 
voice. She proved it by making a 
film called The Trespasser, her first 
talkie, and a picture still remem- 
bered as one of the better achieve- 
ments of the early sound films. In 
it she made another comeback. 
She followed it with What a 
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Widow, which was a decided flop. 

All serious students of the cinema 
know one thing for sure about the 
unpredictable art. That is, no star, 
no matter how big, can survive a 
schizoid career. She can not alter- 
nate good pictures with bad pic- 
tures with monotonous regularity. 
So it was a tragic moment in cine- 
matic history, though not a surpris- 
ing one, when Gloria Swanson 
left Hollywood. 

But not for good. Other great 
stars have been content to leave the 
screen and live happily ever after 
on their laurels, their friends, or 
their annuities. Not Swanson. For 
20 years now she has been angling 
for another comeback—a real one 
this time. She did make a picture in 
1942. It was called Father Takes a 
Wife, and it was a flop. She has 
been between pictures ever since, 
watching and waiting for her Mo- 
ment. She has tried her hand at 
various other things, to keep her- 
self busy. She has made frequent 
appearances on radio, stage, tele- 
vision—and in the divorce courts. 
(She has had, so far, a grand total 
of six husbands and three children. ) 
But all the time there has been but 
one overwhelming ambition in her 
heart—the return to Hollywood. 

And she came back in a way that 
showed all the savvy of the old 
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campaigner. While she was appear- 
ing on a television show this year, 
she became interested in a firm 
making color movies for television. 
In the course of some experimental 
work, Swanson had an elaborate 
color test made of herself. When 
it turned out well she sent it to 
friends in Hollywood and it even- 
tually was shown to persons in high 
office at the Paramount studios. 

And so she is there now, making 
a picture called “Sunset Boule- 
vard,” under the direction of Billy 
Wilder. She is playing the part of 
a has-been movie star of the silent 
days. The rumor is that she plays it 
very well—almost, in fact, as if she 
knows exactly what she’s doing. 

If the picture is a hit, Gloria 
Swanson will be hanging up some 
sort of all-time record. In the 35 
years since she first set foot on the 
screen, Swanson has turned in some 
memorable “firsts.” She was the 
first glamour girl with an eccentric 
profile. She was the first movie 
queen to have a baby of her own. 
She was the first to adopt a child at 
the height of her career. She was 
the first screen star to marry a title. 

And now, if fates are good, she 
will be the first movie actress in his- 
tory to make good, 20 years after, 
on her fifth comeback. 


Or is it her sixth? as 8 





@ AN EMPLOYEE who had been late arriving at the office was faced by the 
floor manager, who had expressed his intention of shaming the culprit into 


better ways. 


“Well, Smith, what is your story today?” he demanded. 

“Well, sir,” said Smith, “there was a heavy thunder shower in our town 
during the night. My wife is afraid of storms and turned the hall mirror 
to the wall. So when I went downstairs this morning and didn’t see myself 
in the looking-glass I naturally concluded that I had gone to work.” 


—Frances Rodman 
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Coming: Another Ice Age 


BY HUGH AUCHINLOSS BROWN 


Each month PAGEANT lends its platform to someone who has an un- 
orthodox theory to present, an unsung cause to promote, an unsharp- 


ened axe to grind. 


If you want to unburden yourself, don’t tell it 


to the Marines—tell it to the soapbox. This month, our guest speaker 
is Hugh Auchinloss Brown, an electrical engineer who has made a 
35-year study of geology and the earth’s behavior. 


@ THEY LAUGHED at Copernicus. It 
wasn’t until more than 100 years 
after his death that anyone took seri- 
ously his theory that the earth re- 
volves around the sun. I don’t mind 
being laughed at, but I hope that the 
laughter doesn’t last 100 years—our 
earth may not have that much time. 

Why? Because the weight of the 
ice at the-South Pole has now reached 
a danger point. It is my belief that 
this top-heavy load will someday cap- 
size the earth. After the ensuing 
floods subside, the earth will continue 
spinning from west to east, but what 
are now the North and South Poles 
will be located somewhere along the 
new equator. Our civilization will be 
destroyed in the process, just as were 
the civilizations of previous epochs. 
For the capsizing of the earth is 


nothing new, and has happened time 
and again in the earth’s stormy his- 
tory. 

There are many facts which bolster 
this seemingly outrageous assertion: 
@ Recorded history goes back only 
7,500 years. Yet man has been on the 
earth infinitely longer than that, for 
human skulls are found imbedded. in 
rock formations 500,000 vears old. 
What happened to previous civiliza- 
tions and records? They were de- 
stroyed, each in its turn, by the 
floods which accompanied the careen- 
ing of the globe. 

q Almost every race of people has in 
its folklore the legend of a great flood. 
It would be quite a coincidence if 
they've all imagined the same thing. 
q The frozen bodies of mammoths 
(which closely resemble elephants) 
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and rhinoceroses have been found in 
Siberia. Elephants and rhinoceroses 
live only in tropical countries. Fur- 
thermore, the animals have been 
found with food still in their mouths 
—indicating that they were killed so 
suddenly that they had no time to 
swallow. The answer? They were 
grazing in an equatorial country 
when the earth tipped over, and 
their native land was whirled into 
icy oblivion. 

gq Our museums contain tropical 
fruit fossils 55,000,000 years old. If 
these fruits had fallen to the ground 
in a warm climate they would have 
rotted. How did they get the chance 
to turn to stone—unless they under- 
went a sudden deep freeze at the 
moment the earth careened? 

@ Lake Chad, in Africa, is the only 
large fresh water lake on the globe 
with no outlet to the sea, and its area, 
now 10,000 square miles, has de- 
creased one-third in a 50-year period. 
It sits in the Sudan basin, a 4,000,000 
square mile dent in the earth. The 
significance? The Sudan bowl held 
the last ice-cap, and Lake Chad is the 
slowly disappearing residue of that 
glacier. 


Jusr AS you CAN tell the age of a 
tree by counting its rings, so you 
can teli the age of previous epochs 
by counting the layers in clay beds 
formed when the land in which they 


lie was at the edge of the ice caps. 
A count of these layers in different 
parts of the world tells us that the 
average age of previous epochs was 
less than 8,000 yedrs. One epoch 
lasted only 6,600 years. 

Our own epoch, as we know from 
history, is more than 7,500 years old. 
As against the size of the Sudan bow! 
which proved fatal to the last epoch, 
Antarctica today is five and one-third 
million square miles of ice. 

I say that we are living on vorrowed 
time. I propose that before it is too 
late a national or international com 
mission be set up to determine how 
much weight is being added to Ant 
arctica each year. When this has been 
determined, it will be possible, 
through atomic energy, to blast away 
some of the coastal hills and ob- 
structions and release, each year, 
enough icebergs and floes to prevent 
the South Polar Ice Cap from be- 
coming our conqueror. 

In the Book of Proverbs is written: 
“Where there is no vision, the people 
perish.” a8 


Pageant will pay $25.00 for each 
accepted contribution to the Platform. 
Address your letter to Platform Editor, 
Pageant, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. Sorry, but we can not ac 
knowledge or return unaccepted con- 
tributions. 


THE GOOD OLD DAYS _ 


@ By 1770 so many English women began to use perfume and cosmetics 
that an act was introduced in Parliament, to wit: 

“That all women, of whatever age, rank, profession or degree, 
whether virgins, maids or widows, that shall, from and after this Act, 
impose upon, seduce, and betray into matrimony any of His Majesty's 
subjects, by the use of scents, paints, cosmetic-washes, artificial teeth, 
false hair, Spanish wool (wool soaked with carmine, used as rouge), iron 
stays, hoops; high-heeled boots or bolstered hips, shall incur the penalty of 
the law now in force against witchcraft and like misdemeanors; and that the 
marriage, upon conviction, shall be declared null and void.” 

—Roger A. Valdes Jr. 





The Man Who 
Taught Me Freedom 


BY REV. WINSOR H. SWEARINGEN 
as told to Allen Rankin 


Some of his greatest adventures occurred while he was in prison 


@ 1 was A Boy of 15 

when I first saw Bob 

Sneed. No one had to 

tell me it was he. I was 

a city boy and had just 

come to live with my 

uncle in the wild, blue 

foothills of the Appala- 

chians near Ash Ridge, 

Alabama. But already I 

had heard of the hunt- 

ing exploits of this lat- 

ter-day equal of Daniel 

Boone. One glance at 

the splendid figure 

perched on the nail keg 

at the general store and 

I knew it had to be Bob Sneed. 
I found myself staring, as all boys 

stared, at the old single-barrelled 

shotgun he fondled as if it were 

alive. But the main thing about 

Bob was his eyes. They were the 

color of blue mist in the hollows, and 

they looked not where he was but 

somewhere out in the distance. 
With the terrible shyness young- 

sters feel when they find their hero 

—Bob was mine at first sight—I 


dropped my eyes to the 
floor. I hurriedly bought 
the sidemeat and coffee 
for which my uncle had 
sent me and scampered 
home, there to wonder 
about what the wild, 
hunting life Bob led 
would be like. 

A few days later he 
stepped soundlessly from 
the woods and _ stood 
watching my uncle and 
me cutting timber. Then 
Bob said, “Ever go 
hunt’n, boy?” When I 
shook my head dumbly, 

he rumbled, “Well, I reckon I'll 
hafta take him, hey, Bud? Reckon 
we don’t want no boys around here 
who can’t do a little hunt’n for their 
supper.” 

And that began the miracle. That 
afternoon I took my uncle’s gun 
and went with Bob. 

It was dreamlike and marvelous. 
The names and sounds of the woods 
filtered into me like the sun shaft- 
ing down through the valley pines. 
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Later, as I waited with Bob, his 
hand on my shoulder commanding 
me to silence, the yellow-hammer 
screamed and plumped with a 
golden glitter in the top of the dead 
sycamore. Then as the day died the 
trees made their small ticking 
sounds, settling and resolving into 
night, and the squirrels came out. 
Bob had begun to teach me part of 
his love for the woods. This man 
who had: never hunted with anyone 
long enough to teach him his se- 
crets, allowed me to become his 
companion and pupil. 

The lessons begun in the woods 
were elementary. He taught me a 
squirrel has its nest; a ’coon its den; 
a deer its bed; and a bobcat its lair. 
By the scratchings in the leaves 
under the elderberry bushes, he 
taught me where turkeys had been; 
and by the croppings of the wild 
ferns in the damp, lowest parts of 


the hollows, where deer were going. 
He showed me how to whittle the 
core from a reed until it cried a 
“Plut-towel” so like the turkey hen’s 


it brought eager answers from 
gobblers on neighboring hills. 

But the main thing Bob taught 
me was a certain, wild independ- 
ence. I became, like him, a self- 
sufficient entity who could find my 
way by the stars, and, lacking those 
lights, could raise a dampened 
finger and divine my position by the 
direction of the wind. Certainly, 
there was no more sensitive and un- 
fettered teacher of liberty than Bob. 

At 17, I began teaching school— 
a class of 75 boys of all ages—in the 
puncheon - floored, single roomed 
log cabin at Shiloh. I had been 
teaching about a month when one 
day as the wind was moaning 
through the chinks and making the 
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smoke backfire in the woodburner 
stove, the door flew open and there 
stood Bob. Without a word he took 
his place shyly on the back row. He 
had taught me what he knew; now 
he was willing to let me try to teach 
him things as foreign to him. He 
came often to Shiloh School and 
he went away and told people: 
“That’s my boy, teaching up there. 
That’s my boy!” 

I was ordained to the ministry 
at 25. Bob was so proud one 
would have thought I was his son. 
At Pleasant Hill, Antioch, Rock 
Creek, Liberty Grove—wherever I 
preached—he always tried to be 
there. Always he sat timidly on the 
back row as if ready to run, but al- 
ways he beamed on me like a doting 
father. He was, in fact, the only 
father I had ever really known (my 
own parents had drifted apart when 
I was a small child) and I felt closer 
to him than anyone in my life. He 
never spoke of my pastorate as we 
continued to hunt together. To him 
I remained just “Boy.” But I knew 
there were scriptures we shared. 

The years passed, I drifted away 
from the “Free State of Winston.” 
I wrote Bob, but did not really ex- 
pect an answer, and we lost touch. 
I kept promising myself that one 
day I’d put work aside and go back 
and do what I loved most to do— 
hunt with him. That’s why our 
meeting 10 years later was one of 
the most profoundly shocking ex- 
periences of my life. 

I had been appointed Chaplain 
for the Alabama Prison System, 
and I was making my first sermon 
at my new headquarters, Kilby 
penitentiary. Gradually, I became 
aware of the familiar figure, sitting 
as at some earlier time, on the back 





THE MAN WHO TAUGHT ME FREEDOM 


row. It did not dawn on me right 
away. The prison pallor looked 
strange on his hawk’s face. The 
convict’s uniform, tight and ridicu- 
lous on him, like a clown’s suit on 
an Indian chief, gave him an ini- 
tial anonymity. He also had aged 
and broken since I saw him. Never- 
theless, the realization came with a 
sudden, sickening impact. This 
figure in my prison congregation 
was undeniably Bob! 

The sermon was over. I was 
walking toward him, gripping his 
hand. “Bob! . What are you 
doing here?” 

“Well, boy .. .” He fumbled for 
a moment, then came out with it, 
anxious to have it over with. “I 
might as well tell you. I got mixed 
up with moonshine. There was an 
argiment. Up at Phil Campbell I 
took my gun and killed a man.” 

We stood there awkwardly. I 
realized that I, the chaplain, was 
supposed to hear this inmate’s 
troubles and cheer him up. But I 
was blinking back the tears. T 
looked away at the shimmering 
pattern the sun through the leaves 
outside the barred chapel was mak- 
ing on the stone floor. 

“Is there anything I can do, 
Bob?” 

“Sure. Sure there is, Boy.” Then 
I realized it was he who had de- 
cided to be cheerful, and by what 
great effort I do not know, optimis- 
tic. “Sure, Boy. You can go back 
up to Wildcat Hollow with me. 
When I get out we can go hunt’n 
together again.” 

So we began to go back—in 
imagination, of course. Through 
10,000 snatches of conversation, 
briefly caught, we made as many 
hunting trips to the mountains. 


As he filed by me, a pale figure 
among other convicts in the cor- 
ridor, Bob would say, “I'll bet 
those gobblers are really drummin’ 
up there on Turkey Trot, huh, 
Boy?” Or, as he sat down to his 
greasy tin plate in the mess hall, 
“Remember that night we caught 
that groundhog and woke that boy 
up and got him to fry ’im for us? 
Good, wasn’t it . . . huh? Good!” 
Or, as he worked in the hot, dusty 
prison yard, “Ever think how cold 
that water up on Clear Creek used 
to be? .. . When you'd souse your 
whole head in it?” 

Such single remarks were suffi- 
cient to start whole expeditions in 
the mind. I never told Bob that 
year-in, year-out I: went back .. . 
hunted the same old ground we 
talked about. I didn’t have the 
heart. I always said, “They say it’s 
like that up in Winston now.” I 
never said, “That’s the way it was 
when I hunted up there yesterday.” 

In the first years, when I'd sur- 
prise Bob in his cell, I'd find him 
morose, pressing his nose against 
the barred steel as if trying to get 
one inch closer to his home grounds 
200 miles to the North. But at such 
times he’d jump like a boy caught 
at mischief and quickly turn on 
the cheer. 

“Yep,” he’d say, slapping his 
thigh, “we’re going back up there 
one day, boy! We’re going to take 
my same old Model T, and we’re 
going right down that same old log- 
ging road to Wildcat Hollow.” 

Twelve years passed and Bob’s 
blond thatch turned to snow. After 
he passed the mid-sixty mark his 
eyes wandered more and more to- 
ward the mountains, and he spent 
more and more time hunting up 
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there in his mind. Pop, they began 
to call him. His hands began to 
tremble when he lit his cigarettes. 
His feet became swollen. They took 
him off the mill gang and gave him 
a little outdoor job by the gate. He 
planted a small plot of flowers. 
Then in 1948, the Fall came 
again, and with it the hunting sea- 
son, and it happened. Bob looked 
pale the morning he limped in after 
a visit with the prison doctor and 
broke the news to me. “Well,” he 
said, “My stretch is almost up.” 
Suddenly, he seemed a little eager 
and desperate to exact the old 
promise from me. “We're goin’ 
back up there now? We’re really 


goin’, now ain’t we?” 

“Sure, we’re goin’, Bob.” I tried 
to grin like he did and returned his 
slap on the back. Both of us wanted 
to say more; both of us knew that 
nothing we said would be right. We 
understood so well, now, that this 
trip we were about to make would 
be an anti-climax. We knew that 
the best trips Bob and I had ever 
made to the mountains together, we 
had made without ever leaving the 
prison. We had made them through 
the great power of Bob’s imagina- 
tion and courage. They had been, 
as in the old days, not for Bob’s 
benefit but for mine. He had known 
what he and our hunts together 





FOUND: A HARMLESS 


SUBSTITUTE FOR ODT 


@ THE IMMACULATE WHITE RAT in the picture opposite is conducting 
a serious chemical experiment. One of 500 employed by U. S. Indus- 
trial Chemicals, Inc., over the past four years, he has aided in the 
formulation of Pyrenone—brand name for a new insecticide com- 
pounded of various combinations of piperonyl butoxide, piperonyl 
cyclonene and pyrethrum. The manufacturers of Pyrenone have 
just completed a summer of drumming up the stuff, making some 
huge claims for it. The rat shown here, for instance, is sniffing his 
week’s food ration, into which has been mixed piperonyl chemicals. 
He has been eating the mixture since he was weaned and will continue 
to eat it until he dies of old age. According to U. S. Industrial this 
proves that an insecticide can be deadly for insects, harmless to warm- 
blooded animals like cows and humans. After a summer of wholesale 
spraying and dusting of Pyrenone, results are beginning to come in. 
Totting up the figures, U. S. Industrial is fit to crow. The DDT 
people, though, are still scratching their heads. 











THE MAN WHO TAUGHT ME FREEDOM 


meant to me and he had kept up 
his planning and high spirits in 
order not to break my heart. For 
12 years he had preached to me his 
own sermon in the best way he 
knew how—that a man can be as 
free as his mind is. 

So it was a victorious trip we 
made, Bob and I. It was gray and 
raining the week he got out, but it 
was thrilling to keep the date we 
had had for so many years. First 
we returned to his old lean-to near 
Ash Ridge. Then in his old Model 
T, I chugged and slid with him 
down to our old hunting ground. 

It took some doing, but we went 
back there as I had promised. Bob 


had been a “lifer” and had always 
known he’d come back to Winston 
only one way. But when the doc- 
tor had told him he couldn’t live 
much longer, he’d still wanted to 
make the trip with me. A lump rose 
in my throat as I read the funeral 
service . . . “I will look unto the 
hills from which cometh my 
help.” But a thrill of victory 
swept over me as our party wound 
its way back up the twisting road. 
For this time Bob wouldn’t have 
to come back. He was where he 
had been in his mind for the last 
12 years—out in the mountains 
west of Winston, on a high, free 
ridge overlooking the valley. @ & 





Walt Disney re-creates Washington Irving's 
“The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” starring 
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Many years ago. when Sleepy Hollow on the 
Hudson was still inhabited by the 

Dutch, its citizens employed a teacher 

called Iehabod Crane. His legs were long 


and his arms were long and his nose 


was a weathercock. perched on his neck... 
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. and [ehabod loved a buxom lass named 
Katrina (for she had beauty and money, both). 
But Katrina—she loved Brom Bones. 


a handsome brute, who would, if he could, 






crush Ichabod to pulp. Well-—one 
night at a dance Brom told Ichabod 


j : | 
the’ tale Of the Headless Horseman... 


21 


.. Whieh eame true for lehahod that very night 


° for no sooner liad he 
left the danee. than 
a hors: man without a head 


eave him chase with a 


sword that seemed to flash 
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) ae / 
« 
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¢ . ————— 
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ane! flame. lehabod wa- 
frightened and off he 5 
dashed with the Headle-- : a 


Cte ~ 
: ss sin 
Horseman in hot pursuit to the bride De amd 
through whieh the ehas-thy beine could i ; \ 
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not pass. But behabhod 


could and he did. And 








after him came the awful 





head of the awtul Thine... 


Ichabod tried to dodwue 


but too late. “He was tumbled headlone inte 
the dust... and the goblin rider passed by 
like the wind 2.27 lehabod Crane was never 


heard from again-——and-when handsome 
Brom Bones heard the tale. he snatehkered 


as though he knew more than he would tell. The End. aa 
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Of Arms and a Man 


BY WILMON MENARD 


Oro had little chance against the 30-foot octopus, but 
it was a chance he had to take—for pearls, for esteem 


@ THIS WAS A PLACE of great 
danger and fearful omen. Pearl 
divers for many years had avoided 
this section of the Hikueru Atoll. 
Yet now Oro drank deeply of a 
bottle of rum, girded tighter his 
pareu (loin-cloth) , adjusted diving- 
goggles over his eyes and sank 
quickly out of sight. His hunt—for 
pearls, for respect from natives who 
thought him a lazy coward—was 
on. 

Quickly, keeping a vigilant eye 
for marauding sharks, barracuda 
and conger-eels, he swam toward 
the yawning undersea cave. The 
menacing grotto was margined with 
growths of sharp-pointed, poison- 
ous antler-coral. As he reached the 
cavern, the water became an opaque 
murk of mystery and menace. 

But Oro saw what he had come 
for—a bed of large pearl oysters, 
called parau tahitos, in which the 
chances of good pearls were excel- 
lent. 

He was just reaching for them 
when he saw a deep shadow pass 
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over him. Pressing his body into a 
deep crevice in the cave, he saw an 
immense moving bulk that seemed 
to fill the entire opening. As it 
came.closer, like a livid shadow of 
doom, Oro realized with horror 
that it was a giant octopus, with 
a spread of almost 30 feet. 

He stared aghast as the fe’e 
(octopus), like a grey torpedo in 
eerie flight, shot downward in his 
direction. Its tentacles flared swiftly 
out, filling the water with a very 
spoke-like design that, as Oro 
watched, started changing in color 
to a dull reddish mass of horned 
flesh. The enormous dead eyes 
distended on their protuberances, 
roving like sensitive antennae to 
sight a sensed intruder. Suddenly, 
the octopus shot a tentacle of red 
lightning into Oro’s crevice. Oro 
slashed hard with his shark knife 
and felt the razor-sharp blade slice 
through the revolting, exploring 
arm. Sepia was siphoned into the 
water as the giant fe’e recoiled. 

The monster quickly withdrew, 





but still it blocked the man’s escape. 

Less than a minute and a half had 
elapsed—only half Oro’s previous 
record time underwater—but it had 
seemed an eternity. Oro knew he 
would have to escape the monster 
or drown. 

In quick decision, born of terror, 
he huddled into a tight ball, then 
gave a mighty push with his strong 
limbs. His desperate strokes had al- 
most carried him to the cave’s en- 


a ras 


trance when he felt tentacles around 
his left ankle. The giant octopus had 
thrown its tentacles 15 feet. 

Struggling to break the hold, Oro 
saw the giant fe’e crawling convul- 
sively closer, its tentacles spread 
wide, coiling and groping, like a 
horrible soft marine spider of de- 
struction. 

In the next instant Oro felt the 
awful tentacles embracing his body 
and the cup-like vacuum suckers 
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pressed hard into his flesh, massag- 
ing hard to break the skin and tissue 
and release the blood. The fe’e’s 
beak fastened upon Oro’s bare 
thigh. Tighter and tighter, like 
bands of steel, the demon contracted 
its tentacles, drawing him strongly 
into loathsome embrace. Frenziedly 
Oro stabbed at his nightmarish as- 
sassin, but still the tentacles pulled 
him toward the swollen horned 
beak, and toward the bulging dead 
staring eyes which watched with a 
steady and sadistic malevolence. 

Oro knew there was only the 
miracle of a rare hope. If he could 
just get in close under the monster’s 
body for an assault at the nerve 
trunks which controlled the lash- 
ing, curling tentacles. A deep cut 
here would make the tentacles fall 
limply, helplessly, like tendrils of 
seaweed. Or if he could just bite 
out the eyes of the giant fe’e, as 
most pearl divers did when caught 
in this predicament. 

But there was no time now. The 
giant octopus was crawling hide- 


ously upon Oro for the lethal kiss. 


Four of its arms were wrapped 


' around his torso and limbs; in an 


instant now the beak would open 
and close violently and the con- 
flict and torment would end. Oro 
would be drawn into the huge ori- 
fice beneath, from which later he 
would be spewed out, as had other 
hapless ones, a parcel of crushed 


bones. 


ABOARD A CoPRA trading-schooner 
in Papeete, Tahiti, one afternoon, I 
met a stalwart six-footer from the 
Tuamotus. His entire body from 
ankle to neck was horribly scarred, 
as if some fiend had purposely tor- 
tured him with a red hot poker. 
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The pink serrated scars had healed 
over the layers of shiny white 
tissue, giving a roseate hue to the 
myriad lacerations. 

This was Oro, and he told me the 
story I have just told you. 

“But how did you ever win that 
fight?” I asked him. Oro replied 
quietly enough, but there was a 
look of terror in his eyes as he re- 
membered again those last few 
seconds in the embrace of the fe’e. 
“The giant fe’e lifted its body, 
getting ready to finish me, and in 
that instant I struck with my shark 
knife. I sank it clean to the hilt 
into the base of the devil’s body. A 
great cloud of the fe’e’s dark red 
ink enveloped me, but I stabbed 
again and again. I slashed at the 
terrible ghost eyes of the octopus 
and I felt my knife cut into them. 
Slowly the killer curled into a 
writhing agony of death. There was 
no more power in its tentacles. It 
was as if a paralyzing bolt of light- 
ning had struck the monster. 

“I had to slice the tentacles 
away from my legs and body. Then, 
with a maddening hammering in 
my brain and with almost collapsing 
lungs, I grabbed up two pearl 
shells to use as fins and shot out of 
the cave. Two pearl divers pulled 
me up on the reef. I had been 
underwater for three minutes. I 
fainted dead away, vomiting sea- 
water and blood.” 

But there was to be more in Oro’s 
engagement with the octopus than 
the acclaim of the whole world of 
low coral atolls of the Tuamotus. 
For, in one of the oyster shells he 
had used to help him swim quicker, 
a flawless moon-pearl was found. 
That, you must understand, was a 
miracle indeed. A good pearl is 





found in perhaps every 3,000 pearl 
oysters brought up. But, as Oro 
says, “I suppose the sea-gods wanted 
to repay me for my near-death.” 

“Then you are a wealthy man 
now!” I exclaimed. 

Oro sighed gently. “Oh, I sup- 
pose if I had not come to Papeete I 
would still be the richest pearl diver 
in the Tuamotu islands. But I guess 
I was maamaa (crazy). For weeks 
I rented a puaa-horo-fenua (pig- 
that - runs - over - the - ground: i.e. 
automobile), and took all my 
pretty-weather friends around the 
island, singing, drinking and eating. 
So many people! Oh, it was all 
plenty much fun, I can tell you. I 
bought my friends all suits and 
dresses. I gave every night a party 
with many bottles of sizzly-water 
(champagne) and jeen feezes.” 

He reached a dubious hand into 
the waist-band of his pareu and 
drew forth a wrinkled five-franc 
note. “This is all there is left, this 
and my passage paid back to Hi- 
kueru.” He gave a light chuckle. 
“So I am a poor pearl diver again, 
my friend, but everyone knows of 
my fight with the octopus and 
thinks I am really quite a remark- 
able fellow. Such a regard, all told, 
is worth more than all the pearls in 
the world, don’t you think so?” 

“You'll go again for more pearl 
shells in that cave?” I asked. “Sure- 
ly, there must be more pearls there.” 

Oro smiled philosophically, 
closed his eyes and lay back. “And 
meet the brother or the sister of the 
giant octopus I killed? The gods 
have favored me once, so I must 
not call upon them again.” 

He drew in a long, contented 
breath. “I will live richly upon 7 
great esteem.’ as 





World’s Greatest Show 


Three BIG rings! Exciting ac- 
tion every second. Feed the ani- 
mals. Marvel at the wonders of 
the Midway. You can’t afford to 
miss it. ADMISSION: Just some 
plain common sense. Turn the 
page and walk right in! 





WHERE'S THE CIRCUS? 


®@ Just follow the signs. Below are 20 such signs for as many 
different cities the circus will visit. From the information on 
each can you tell which city you’re in? Answers on page 133. 
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. Out Market Street to The 


Main Line 


. Follow Pennsylvania Avenue 


to the Potomac 


. From Monument Circle head 


in direction of Speedway 


. Ask at Brown Derby or drive 


directly to the Bowl 


. Follow the crowd one half 


mile beyond Briggs Stadium 


». Take Charles Street past Johns 


Hopkins University 


. Follow the Monongahela to 


Schenley Park 


. Drive north from Southern 


Methodist University 


. Follow Lake Shore Drive to- 


wards Evanston 


. At the river, just across from 


Covington 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


Three miles out on the road 
to Fort Knox 

Get directions at the Mark 
Hopkins Hotel 

Location markers start at the 
Alamo 

Turn left at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity 

Circus grounds 2 miles west 
of Oldsmobile Plant 


). Short drive from the Mint 


toward Boulder 


. Signs on Peachtree Street. East 


towards Stone Mountain 


. Circus grounds on site of an- 


nual Round-Up 


. Information at Army-Navy 


Memorial on the Common 


. Pass the Tabernacle. Drive in 


direction of Lake 


Am 
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THIS WAY TO THE MIDWAY! 





® Here it is, folks, the weirdest assorument of humanity ever assem- 
bled. How many of our sideshow characters can you identify from 
the posters on the wall? Some are mythical, some are real. Correct 
answers are on page 133. 


. See the oldest man since time 
began! He's 968 and can prove it 
by his birth certificate in The 
Bible. 


. On exhibition for the first time. 
Two little boys brought up by a 
she-wolf. 


. She shimmies; she shakes! See 
the most famous woman spy of 
all time show how she duped the 
big brass. 


. Don’t miss the man who lived in- 
side a fish and returned to tell 
the tale. 


. You'll shake with fright when 
this nervy father fires at his own 
son. Will he hit the target or hit 
the boy? 


. See the world’s 


. See our planet invaded by men 


from Mars. Produced by the 
greatest genius of the age. Who 
is he? 


. He shows vou his amazing pow- 


ers. You'll be thrilled when he 
turns anything he touches into 
gold. 


biggest man. 
Watch him lift a mountain or 
uproot a tree with the greatest of 
ease. Also world’s largest Ox. 


. Together for the first time since 


they met in the jungle. See and 
hear how one man found an- 
other in darkest Africa. 


. The thrill of the century! See 


the engine round the bend; hear 
the explosion! Meet the engineer. 








YOUR ATTENTION, PLEASE! 


®@ There’s so much going on at one time in our big three ring circus 
that about all you can do is get a glimpse of each of them. On these 
two pages are seven star acts that we've split up into fourteen pairs of 
pictures. Match the pairs, then look at the complete photographs on 
page 133 to see if you’re any good at looking at three rings with two eyes. 
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WHAT'S IN THE 


® Half the fun of going to the circus is seeing the menagerie. Here are 
the signs over each cage in the PacGEANT menagerie. They give you a 
hint of the creature’s identity: You'll have to figure out the rest yourself. 


Answers are on page 133. 


. Lame 
. In a China Shop 
3. In a Poke 
. Dark 
5. Job's 
». Whole 
. Charley 
. Purple 
9. White 
. Black 
. Bum 
2. Dirty 


. Busy 
. Cooked 
5. In Your Bonnet 
. Of Another Color 
. Shines 
. In Your Belfry 
. Pajamas 
. Ruptured 
. In the Grass 
. Tears 
. Story 
. Shank’s 


. Uncle 

5. Whiskers 

- Neck 

. In Sheep’s Clothing 

29. In the Ointment 

. Slippery 

. Love 

. Card 

. Of the Walk 

. Share 
5. Red 


36. Gone 





Grand Finale! 
PAGEANT PLAYGROUND ANSWERS 


Attention Please 


Where's the Circus? The Midway 
Philadelphia 11. Louisville 


Methuselah 
. Romulus and Remus 
. Mate Hari 


5, 

Washington 12. 2 

Indianapolis 13. 3 

Los Angeles 14. Nashville 4. Jonah 
Detroit 15. Lansing 5. Williom Tell 
Baltimore 16. Denver 6. Orson Welles 
Pittsburgh 17. Atlanta 7. Midas 

Dallas 18. Pendleton 8. Paul Bunyan 
Chicago 19. Boston 9. Stanley & Livingste 
Cincinnati 20. Salt Lake City!0. Casey Jones 
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What's in the Cage? 


. Bee 

. Goose 

. Bee 

. Horse 

. Monkey 
. Bots 

. Cat's 


rf 


. Cock and Bull 
. More 
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LONG TIME NO SEE 


® on ocroseR 17, 1949, the people 
in this photograph participated in 
the 15th Anniversary Show of the 
most popular dramatic program in 
radio—the Lux Radio Theatre. 
Casting top movie stars like Cary 
Grant (above) in top movie scripts 
(its birthday show: “Every Girl 
Should Be Married”) seemed fool- 
hardy in October 1934. Could sound 
alone sustain a sight-and-sound 
script for one full hour? Would 
audiences follow the action? Lux 
tried it and made it work by 1. 
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condensing unwieldy movie scripts 
into highly polished radio versions 
in which dialogue took the place 
of scene settings, movement and 
even the very visual embrace; 2. 
replacing sight lines with realistic 
sound effects. Today Lux audi- 
ences are among the most loyal 
radio has ever known. Contribut- 
ing factors: Lux plays no tricks, 
sells no gimmicks. It is pledged to 
straight drama for home consump- 
tion over the air, and it has pro- 
vided just that (see pages 122-123). 
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The Anniversary Show 


. William Keighley—Producer of 


Lux Radio Theatre 


“Every Girl Should 
Be Married” 


. Cary Grant Guest stars in 
. Betsy Drake 


. John Milton Kennedy—Announcer 
. Libby Collins (Dorothy Lovett)— 


conducts weekly starlet interview 


. Martha Hyer—Starlet 

. Fred MacKaye—Director 

. Harry Kerr—Talent Buyer 

. Cornwell Jackson—Lux Radio 


Theatre Supervisor 


. Don Sharpe—Talent Rep. 
. Robert Hafter—CBS Contact 


Producer 


. Henry Whittaker—CBS Engineer 
. Jane Rickards—Framework Writer 


. Sanford Barnett—Adaptation 


Writer 


. Bobbi Valentine—Publicit 
. Bob Ozborne—Stage Hand 

. Elmer Kinder—Stage Hand 

. Charlie Forsythe—Sound 

. Gene Forsythe—Sound 

. Vivian Gardner—Secretary to 


Harry Kerr 


. Helen Druffel—Secretary to Fred 


MacKaye 


. Gerda Bruhn—Secretary to Sandy 


Barnett 


. Dona Clark—General Secretary 
. Barr Sheetz—CBS Head Usher and 


Ushers 


. Louis Silvers—Musical Director 


and Orchestra 


. AFRA Players 


CONTINUED 
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1934—James Cagney 1935—Cary Grant, 1936—Dietrich, Gable, 
“Turn to the Right” “Adam and Eve” “Legionnaire and Lady” 


Lux Radio Theatre has been keeping millions 
of Americans busy on Monday nights for 
15 years with plays like these— 

produced from movie scripts first by C. B. 


DeMille, then by William Keighley 


a 


1937—Bob Montgomery, 1938—Ann Shirley, W. C. 1939—William 
Gaynor, “Star Is Born” Fields, “Poppy” 
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Powell, 
]. Gaynor, “‘Mayerling” 












1940—Shirley Temple, 1941—Carole Lombard, 
“The Littlest Rebel” “Mr. & Mrs. Smith” 


,(f 


Vane 


1943—Mary Martin, Bob 1944—Margaret O’Brien, 
Crosby, “My Gal Sal” “Lost Angel” 


- —— Py) 
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1946—Aherne, Young, 1947—Katharine Hepburn. 
“Barretts of Wimpole St.” “Undercurrent” 








in 
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1942—Irene Dunne, 
“To Mary With Love” 


" * fl 
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1945—James Cagney, 
“Blood on the Sun” 
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1948—Sothern, Powell, 
“I Have You Again” @&8 
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Misses Are Messy! 


BY TED SHANE 


If you don’t believe it, just ask the man who supports one 


®@ THE OTHER Day I stepped to the 
kitchen sink, drew a glass of water 
and carelessly drained it off. It left 
an acrid taste in my mouth—as of 
soap. It was soap. 

There on the sink stood a bottle 
of shampoo (with the cap off). I 
realized in an instant what had 
happened. 

A young female relative of mine 
had done the eternal feminine 
thing. She had washed her hair— 
using an ordinary drinking glass to 
make the shampoo mixture. In her 
delightful, girlish manner, she’d 
gone off afterwards leaving the 
glass—with the lees of the hairwash 
in it. And I had sampled my first 
Drene cocktail. 

Bitterly I thought: 
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By sheer 


propaganda, it’s gotten around that 
women are homemakers. That na- 
ture has endowed them with an in- 
stinct for neatness, cleanliness and 
order. And that conversely, men, 
the dirty brutes, are sloppy, untidy 
and given to leaving little piles of 
disorder about. 

Nothing could be more cockeyed, 
absurd or nonsensical. 

I contend that the exact opposite 
is true: Men are the tidiers, the 
cleaners, the immaculate ones; it is 
the misses who are messy. And if it 
weren’t for men, the world would 
be one large rat nest. 

Since women have always been 
credited for making the Home a 
Heaven of ordered perfection, let us 
take a tour of an Average Domicile: 





It is 10 of a bright morning, 
Daddy has gone to work and 
Mama, encased in a gay housecoat, 
is sitting on the unmade bed, gaily 
chatting with Ring Two on the 
party line. Around her are the re- 
sults of last night’s hurricane. 

Tastefully draped over the gay 
chintzy interior are a jumbled as- 
sortment of dresses, the mink-dyed 
muskrat, books, two dirty glasses, 
bills, letters, magazines, single ny- 
lons seeking their mates, an item 
known as a girdle, a few items I 
know the names of but won’t men- 
tion, and other female etceteras. 

Meanwhile on the tops of dress- 
ers, the eye will observe a jungle 
of hairbrushes, arch supporters, 
matches, buttons, lipsticks, bits of 
half-eaten candy, theater programs, 
mirrors, pocketbooks (containing 
little messes of their own), bric-a- 
brac, knobs off dressers, mysterious 


little boxes, things madam’s been 
trying to lay her hands on for weeks 


and can’t find—ard 
other engaging litter. 

But instead of obey- 
ing the litter of the 
law, women obey the 
exact opposite—where 
it falls, leave it lie. 

Now this not only 
offends the law of or- 
der but offers extreme 
hazard. Only the other 
night a newly-wedded 
friend of mine worked 
late, then stumbled up- 
stairs to his chamber d’accoucher 
in the dark. On the stairs he en- 
countered a pair of riding boots 
his new, sweet wife had thought- 
lessly left after her ride, and which 
almost rendered him hors de com- 
bat. Entering the room his tender 


tootsies began encountering hard 
items with spikes attached—her 
shoes. He finally fell into bed with 
a painfully wrenched ankle and a 
few well-muttered curses. He. awak- 
ened next morning to see the cause 
of it all. Every single pair of his 
wife’s shoes were distributed hap- 
hazardly across the floor. 

“Heavens,” he cried, half-awake. 
“IT married an octopus!” 

Not at all. 

He merely married a normal, 
lovely American girl (now on her 
way to Reno for the language she’d 
caused him to use). He also mar- 
ried a Kleenex-dropper. For while 
Kleenex is the world’s most marvel- 
ous invention, it’s also the hardest 
for a female to dispose of properly. 
After pressing it to rosy nose or lip, 
somehow milady always lets it drift 
on the breeze to the floor. Should 
she have a cold, in time her imme- 
diate vicinity resembles the paper 
course in a cross-country marathon. 

“If the Kleenex people 
would only invent a 
self-disposing Kleen- 
ex!” sighs a friend of 
mine. “Colds would be 
fun!” 

Now that we've 
looked the room over 
for feminine traces 
(only the ceiling is free 
of them), let us seek 
the item masculine. 
Oddly you will find 
none. I hazard that 

everything from Kreml to cuff link 
is in its appointed place—hairbrush 
carefully laid on his dressertop, sock 
and shirt neatly in the drawer, 
Kleenex in the wastebasket, dirty 
wash in the hamper, suit on the 
hanger in the closet. Of why this 
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is so, more later. 

Meanwhile we have neglected 
the closets. A man’s closet is usually 
as immaculate as a powerhouse; 
while women use the“closet to con- 
ceal what they haven’t let fall to 
the floor. But even in the closet 
she retains her essential 
messiness. For women 
have never mastered 
the use of the coat- 
hanger. A few dresses 
and coats will grace 
the hooks and hangers, 
but usually the floor 
will contain a deep 
tangled wildwood of 
nightgowns (clean and 
used), evening dresses, 
skirts, shirts she’s bor- 
rowed from you, crum- 
pled sweaters (angora, too’), hats, 
that other galosh, bedroom slippers, 
shoetrees, and things she’s been miss- 
ing for years. 

“Funny,” sighs a_ philosophic 
friend, “how women can learn to 
tell the difference between a ranch 
and a wild mink but not how to 
hang it on a coathanger!” 

While we’re in the general neigh- 
borhood, let’s case the bathroom 
quickly. Magazine ads have given 
us to believe that this room is a 
Technicolored haven of chrome and 
tinged tile, restful and charming. 
This could be true, except that 
women have conceived the idea 
that the bathroom was invented as 
an indoor drying yard. For about 
18 hours a day, Mr. Crane’s dream 
room looks like a cave hung with 
a forest of dripping nylons and un- 
mentionables. 

And so on through the house. 

Take the kitchen, where a 
woman’s best work is said to be 
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done. Despite the fact that men 
are constantly racking their brains 
to make the female task lighter by 
inventing automatic whatnots—the 
kitchen is often the most littered 
room in the house. Immediately 
before a meal, the place is covered 
with dirty pans and 
dishes, ends of vege- 
tables, empty contain- 
ers, grease spots, dish- 
rags in contact with 
the supper’s broccoli, 
and flour. On _ the 
condiment shelves is a 
forest of jars and bot- 
tles (all with the tops 
gone) in which every- 
thing is hopelessly lost. 
Over the scene hovers 
the scent of burning 
dishtowel (carelessly placed next 
to the electric stove burner). After 
the meal more dirty dishes are 
added—which Mama _ eventually 
and reluctantly cleans. She never 
does sweep the floor, or get the 
sink sparkling. No wonder so much 
indigestion powder is sold in the 
world! 

A man’s workshop? Always neat 
as Grand Central Station, every 
saw and wrench is usually hung on 
its proper nail. Many men even 
draw an outline for each tool on 
the wall beneath—just to make 
certain of order. Imagine a woman 
drawing an outline of a pot on a 
wall! 

We realize at this point there 
may be the cry that being a male, 
I am prejudiced. Nonsense. While 
occasionally you may find a neat 
woman and a sloppy male, my 
original contention holds true for 
the majority of each sex. 

For were men not neat by in- 
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stinct, it would have been beaten 
into them long, long ago. From 
earliest childhood a man is nagged 
by his Mama about being Spar- 
kling. He is cat-o’-nine-tailed for not 
hanging his things up; thwacked 
for parking wet towels on old coun- 
terpanes; boxed on the ears for 
dirty nails. He is forever cleaned 
with spit on a hankie behind the 
ears; made to wash his neck; and 
forced to cowlick his hair. Mean- 
while he is too dumb to observe 
that Mama and Sis rarely pick up 
their things—and what woman 
scrubs the back of her neck with 
a hard brush? 

Then one day Mama’s influence 
ends and Junior marries. 

“TI believe in absolute equality,” 
the modern bride says firmly, di- 
rectly after the ceremony. “You 
pick up your things; I pick up 
mine.” 

And she means every word of it 
—except the part about herself. 
If a man wants an immaculate 
household he soon learns he will 
have to pick up his things and hers, 
too—or hire someone to proxy for 
him at same. 

In other words, show me a tidy 
home and I’ll show you a house in 
which Papa does the housework, or 
in which a servant is 
employed. The latter 
is merely a device to 
clean up after Madam 
so Madam can litter 
up the joint directly 
after the unlittering. 

And, incidentally, a 
man servant is better 
than a female. The 
latter always start like 
a house afire then 
wind up reverting to 


type—they sweep under the rug 
and leave their own litter about. 
Oh, yes. One other thing. 
I am not against lipstick. 
Many happy male moments have 
been spent against lipstick. I do 
believe, however, that lipstick is all 
right in its proper place. Thus, I 
like to see it on the mouth, and not 
on cigarette ends, napkins, my neck 
or face, guest towels, the insides of 
cups, spoons, Kleenexes and lapels. 
I often wonder what lipstick fla- 
vored lambchops and .cherry pie 
taste like—women eat everything 
coated with lipstick. Does the stuff 
ruby their insides—make them ir- 
ritable? Can bad cooking be at- 
tributed to the fact women taste 
everything through reddened lips? 
Since everything today has a 
psychological basis, we consulted 
our good friend Dr. Ralph S. 
Banay, eminent psychiatrist and 
author about the matter. The Doc- 
tor knows his way about a female 
complex, and he feels the reasons 


misses are messy are fourfold: 
1. Professional Fatigue. “Being 
official cleaners uppers,” says the 
Doctor, “women put their own per- 
sonal appearance in the -back- 
ground—viz., the tailor is always 
poorly suited, the cobbler, ill-shod.” 
2. Over-dependence on the Mother 
Symbol. Taking care of 
the children (and the 
husband) consumes Moth- 
er’s energy. By leaving her 
own things where they 
fall, Mother thus express- 
es a wish to re-experience 
the time when her Mama 
picked up for her. 
3. A Form of Defense 
Mechanism. The strain of 
keeping things in perfect 
order is too great, and by 
letting them slide at 
times, a woman can avoid 
frustration, and save her- 
self from a compulsion 
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neurosis (trying to 
make a perfect world 
of imperfection). 

4. A Confidence in 
Her Own Power. 
Women believe that 
in emergency they 
can tidy up in split 
seconds. “A _ gentle 
friend of mine,” says 
the Doctor, “while 
glancing at the dis- 
array around her 
once cried, ‘God 
created the world 
out of chaos!’” 


A cure? That is difficult to find. 

Some of my older and less bat- 
tered friends advise the Shake- 
spearean treatment—consisting of 
outshrewing the shrew. Thus she 
drops her pants, you drop yours; 
she tosses her new $5,000 mink 
carelessly over the sink, you put 
your new pinstripe suit in the broom 
closet; she smears lipstick on the 


cups, you drop ketchup on the 
damask tablecloth; she leaves her 
shoes where she drops them, you 
dropkick them onto the chandelier. 

I can’t believe this will work. 
Shakespeare’s psychology is dated— 


PROOF POSITIVE- 


women have gained 
the upper hand. They 
can outshrew the out- 
shrewers. 

Leaving little sam- 
plers you’ve knitted 
about the place, read- 
ing: “‘Cleanliness Is 
Next to Godliness!” ; 
and ‘“‘My Machine 
Has a Beautiful Chas-. 
sis & Pickup” won't 
help at all. They'll 

merely gather dust. 

Possibly the best thing to do is 
for men to invent a machine that 
follows women about and picks 
things up. Till that time, either 
hire a servant, or get yourself a 
neat uniform and a stick with a 
pointed end, such as are used by 
park attendants, and follow her 
around yourself. 

In the meantime, I keep won- 
dering: How is it that a woman 
enters a washroom to freshen up, 
spends 20 minutes therein, then 
emerges looking just exactly as she 
did when she went in? a8 





@ As IS THE CASE in most men’s clubs, everyone was clamoring for the 
center of the story-telling stage. And as is too often the case, the club 
bore had the floor. He held his audience only because each of them was 
anxious to secure the floor next. 

“When I was in India,” he was recounting, “I saw a tiger come down 
to the water where some women were washing clothes. It was a very big 
tiger and a very fierce one, and yet one woman, with great calm and 
presence of mind, splashed water in his face—and the tiger slunk humbly 
away.” 

There was a moment's pause that had the unmistakable sign of disbe-- 
lief, and then another fellow spoke up. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “I can vouch for the truth of that story. Some 
minutes after this incident I was coming down to the water. I met this 
tiger, and, as was my habit, stroked his whiskers. Gentlemen, those 
whiskers were wet.” 

—Zelda Follette 
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INSIDE THE AUTHOR 


John Gunther's name has been on the best-seller lists 
nine of the last thirteen years, beginning with the 
phenomenally successful Inside Europe, and contin- 
uing with the other Insides: Asia, Latin America, 
USA, and then with the moving and tragic Death 
Be Not Proud in 1948. 


His latest, Behind the Curtain (Harper & Bros., 
New York, $3), is a Book of the Month Club choice, 
as were all the others. Following is a special PAGEANT 
condensation of this best-selling book, in which John 
Gunther takes you deep into the countries living 
behind the shadow of the Iron Curtain. 





Mr. and Mrs. Gunther found “poverty 


...@ hallmark.” 





® SOMETHING like one hundred mil- 
lion people live today in the thick 
bolt of territory lodged between the 


Soviet Union and the countries of 
western Europe. This book is in the 
nature of a brief report on what we 
—my wife and I—saw recently in 
this broad and complex region. Also 
we visited other European areas, 
where the impact of Soviet policy 
is likewise formidable, and we saw 
how the United States has risen to 
be the principal antagonist to Com- 
munist expansion almost every- 
where. Europe today is a vastly 
different thing from Europe before 
the war, and the chief reason for 
this is the sharp extension of the 
American frontier, in response to 
Russian forwardness. Now, after 
World War II, both Russia and the 
United States are direct and major 
actors in the European scene. In- 
deed the face of Europe has irre- 
mediably changed. The world has 
become a two-power world, and it is 
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in Europe that the two powers meet 
most sharply, with Moscow pulling 
one way, Washington the other. 

One great misconception about 
the Iron Curtain is that it is solid, 
opaque, and made of iron. Actually 
it is full of chinks. As of the time we 
traveled, you could still buy a rail- 
way ticket from Paris all the way to 
Istanbul through three satellite 
countries (of course it would be 
prudent to have your visas in good 
order), and you can still fly from 
Prague, say, or even Warsaw, to any 
European capital. Conversely Hun- 
garian and Czech athletes distin- 
guished themselves in London at the 
last Olympic games, and Yugoslavia 
did well at Wimbledon. You can still 
cash an American Express check in 
Belgrade or Zagreb, buy the Paris 
edition of the New York Herald 
Tribune on the streets of Budapest, 
and telephone Chicago from 
Prague. And you will see the Ameri- 
can flag outside the United States 





Information Service libraries and 
also British flags and information 
centers in each capital. 

Travel is absolutely cut off bé- 
tween Yugoslavia and Greece. This 
border is hermetically sealed so far 
as official relations between the two 
countries are concerned and no 
traveler will get through, but this is 
the only case in the whole area 
where communications aren’t fairly 
normal, provided you have the 
proper documents. 


Generalizations 


1. A tendency exists to think that 
the satellite states form a solid block, 
homogeneous in structure and uni- 
form in spirit and behavior. Actu- 
ally this is not at all the case; in- 
deed it was striking to discover how 
remarkably they differ. While the 
satellites are all Communist dicta- 
torships and while there are other 
important and suggestive common 


denominators, there are wide and 
radical distinctions too. 

2. All the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries strenuously deny that they are 
dictatorships, and call themselves 
“people’s democracies” or “people’s 
republics.” Incredible as the fact 
may seem, the satellite leaders, in a 
perverted, self-deluded, al mos t- 
crazy way, do genuinely consider 
that they are “democratic.” But in 
plain fact every satellite is a totali- 
tarian state, no more, no less, though 
dedicated in theory to the people’s 
good. Of course real freedom of the 
press and of assembly have disap- 
peared everywhere. Freedom of 
worship? This is a highly compli- 
cated issue. The Mindszenty trial 
in Hungary, followed by. inflamed 
attacks on the Protestant Church in 
Hungary and Bulgaria, shows amply 
the fierce and fixed enmity of Com- 
munists to almost all religious forms. 
There has been a considerable ac- 
celeration to this process lately. 

3. It should never be forgotten 
that none of these states, except 
Czechoslovakia, ever had much ex- 
perience of democracy in our sense 
of the term. Their parliamentary 
regimes, if they had them, were 
colossally inefficient and corrupt; 
several countries were feudal oli- 
garchies dominated by Fascist reac- 
tionaries or royal dictatorships. A 
basic reason for the success, if it 
may be termed such, of the Com- 
munist and para-Communist re- 
gimes is a fierce and sullen resent- 
ment by the great mass of the people 
at the way they were formerly 
milked and exploited by a selfish, 
greedy, and medieval feudalism. 
They were willing to welcome al- 
most anything as a relief from what 


they had. 
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4. Nor should anybody ever for- 
get what the war cost these people. 
The tornado of destruction and hor- 
ror let loose and practiced by the 
Germans is a living burn and insult 
to millions, and it would be the 
height of recklessness if we in the 
United States should ever become 
committed in time of peace to build- 
ing up a German army as a threat 
against these countries. Unanimous- 
ly, unforgivingly, eternally, eastern 
Europe hates the Germans. Just 
look at what the Germans did to 
Warsaw alone. That was a matter of 
millions of people. Look what they 
did to the shinbone of my friend 
the Countess P., by medical experi- 
ments in a concentration camp.. 
That was a matter of one person. If 
any single thing could unite prac- 
tically the whole east of the con- 
tinent against us even more than 
it is at present united, it would be 


an active pro-German policy on 
the part of the United States. 

5. Russian influence is tremen- 
dous, of course, in all the countries 


we saw—even Yugoslavia. This does 
not mean, however, that Russians 
are much in evidence, or that a local 
cabinet minister has to pick up a 
phone and call Moscow to make a 
decision. As a matter of fact, we 
never once saw a single Russian any- 
where. Russian garrisons, called 
“communication troops,” exist in 
Hungary and Poland. But they are 
carefully segregated and kept out of 
sight. The pretense is carefully 
maintained of the complete inde- 
pendence of each country. In fact, 
just as they deny that they are dic- 
tatorships, the satellites deny that 
they are satellites. 

6. The Kremlin fight against Tito 


is an all-out affair. Russia must at 
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all costs keep the other satellites 
from similarly becoming “contami- 
nated” and going native. On the 
other hand, many Yugoslavs them- 
selves would probably like to be for- 
given and taken back into the fold. 

7. None of the puppet states is 
equipped for a war, is capable of 
fighting a serious war, or wants war. 
If they should be driven into a war 
by Moscow, it will mean their own 
ruin, and they know it. 

8. The basic attitudes of these 
countries to the United States are 
compounded of respect for our 
power, ignorance and fear. Many 
satellite leaders genuinely think that 
the United States is going to attack 
them, and perhaps attack them 
soon. They consider the Marshall 
Plan to have been an “aggressive” 
move against their security and they 
justify all their countermeasures as 
a “consolidation” against this so- 
called aggression. 

9. On the domestic side, the satel- 
lite governments all follow a definite 
pattern. The Communists are a mi- 
nority—a distinct minority—in each 
country, and hence the technique is 
to rule by coalition. It may surprise 
Americans to know that many 
prominent ministers, even today, 
are not Communists. The Prime 
Minister of Poland is not a Commu- 
nist; neither are the Prime Ministers 
of Rumania or Hungary. Even in 
Yugoslavia no fewer than eight 
ministers out of twenty-six are non- 
Communists. But the steady trend is 
toward a more and more overt and 
inexorable assumption of power by 
Communists under a screen of wide 
mergings and popular fronts. It is 
important, however, to keep in 
mind (much as you may dislike to 
hear it) that in almost every coun- 
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try non-Communists of the highest 
talent and experience play along 
freely with the Communists, and 
take part in their administrations. 

10. Every Iron Curtain country 
has a plan, either a two-, three-, 
four-, five-, or even six-year plan. 
The pattern of nationalization and 
industrialization is roughly the same 
in each. Most enterprises employing 
more than one hundred people have 
been nationalized. Of course all min- 
eral wealth, utilities, and the like 
have become the property of the 
state. The land, however, has not 
been -collectivized to any extent as 
yet. Land reforms have broken up 
the big estates but land reform is 
quite a different thing from collec- 
tivization. But Moscow is pushing 
for collectivization and it may come 
in several countries soon. 

11. The most trenchant and over- 
riding impression the visitor will get 


in any of these countries is of pov- 
erty. Socialism may work out to 
equality of income and a higher 
living standard for the people in 
time, but this certainly hasn’t hap- 
pened yet. 


Here then is a_ preliminary 
glimpse of what the Communists 
call the new world. It contains much 
more than we think. We may not 
like it, but we will have to deal 
with it. 


Trieste 


This city is the southern hinge of 
the Iron Curtain, and it presents 
some highly abstruse manifesta- 
tions and characteristics. 

Any Triestino over, say, the age 
of thirty-five, has lived a remark- 
ably varied existence from the point 
of view of nationality. He was born 


a subject of the old Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy if he saw the light 
of day before 1918. He then became 
an Italian for a little over twenty 
years. But his native city was occu- 
pied by the Germans toward the end 
of World War II, and then formally 
annexed by Germany, so he was 
under German sovereignty for a 
time. In 1945 he was taken over by 
the Yugoslavs for an angry inter- 
lude, and then rescued by New Zea- 
landers. Now, if he lives in the 
British-American zone of the newly 
constituted Free Territory of Tri- 
este, he is ruled, in the last analysis, 
by the Security Council of the 
United Nations; if he lives in the 
Yugoslav zone he has become to all 
practical intent a Yugoslav—even 
though ethnically he has been an 
Italian all along. 

Buried upside down in seventy 
feet of clear water just outside Tri- 
este’s magnificent harbor is the car- 
cass of the Italian battleship Ca- 
vour. It was sunk by the British at 
the Battle of Taranto; raised, re- 
paired and brought to Trieste by 
the Italians; sunk again by United 
States bombers; now it is to be 
raised again by joint Anglo-Ameri- 
can endeavor. 

Walking or driving around Tri- 
este today you encounter many 
othercontradictions. Along the quay 
the day we arrived the American 
cruiser Huntington was smartly 
moored. Sipping coffee in the ba- 
roque square nearby we saw that 
the architecture was purest Vien- 
nese, and then we ate fettuccini and 
fritto misto. We lived in a hotel run 
by Allied Military Government that 
had been partly destroyed by Allied 
military action. We lunched in a 
castle that once belonged to Habs- 
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Quiz by Believers 


By the time we finished our 
trip we were used to a variety of 
questions from Communists and 
others we encountered. I list the 
following samples merely to 
show the pattern of Soviet intel- 
lect: 


@ If the United States has such 
faith and trust in democracy, why 
is it that at least 40 per cent of 
those eligible to vote fail to vote 
in most elections? 

@ Is it not correct that in at least 
seven American states the majority 
of the people have no voice in 
government, because of the poll 
tax? 

@ Inasmuch as the United States 
is 10 per cent a black nation, do 
you consider that Negroes play a 
proportionate role in the “demo- 
cratic” life of the country? 

@ Why is it that the United States, 
if its policy is basically peaceful 
and “democratic,” maintains mili 
tary and air bases in spots so far 
separated, remote, and of offensive 
strategic interest, as Saudi Arabia, 
Greenland and Okinawa? 

@ Js it true that only 12 per cent 
of the total American national in- 
come is spent on education? 

@ Why, in view of the celebrated 
American addiction to civil liber- 
ties, is it so difficult to pass a civil 
rights bill in the Senate? 

@ Can you fairly call a nation 
like France “democratic,” when 
the largest single party, the Com- 
munist party, is excluded from the 
government? 

@ Name a single instance of direct 
or overt territorial aggression by 
Russia since the war. Is it not true 
that the Russians have in fact with- 
drawn from such danger spots as 
Korea and Iran? J. G. 
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burg retainers as the guest of a Brit- 
ish general. This general, T. S, 
Airey, and a first-class officer he is, 
derives his authority as supreme 
boss of Trieste from a peace treaty 
that disarms a former enemy, Italy, 
to which we now want to give Tri- 
este back, although a disarmed Italy 
could not possibly defend it in case 
of war. We saw G.I.’s (there are five 
thousand American troops in this 
isolated Adriatic outpost), British 
technical advisers, Yugoslav sen- 
tries, Slovene peasants, and the sun- 
helmeted police of Venezia Giulia, 
the adjacent Italian province, in 
their bright orange khaki uniforms. 
In theory Trieste is under the pro- 
tection of the U. N., but this has 
never been fully operative, because 
the Security Council has been un- 
able to agree so far on the appoint- 
ment of a civilian governor as pro- 
jected by the peace treaty. So au- 
thority comes down to General 
Airey from the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff—or from what is left of this 
body—in Washington. Meantime 
the division of the Free Territory of 
Trieste into two zones, British- 
American and Yugoslav, which was 
intended to be transitory, perforce 
continues and will probably have to 
continue indefinitely. The real rea- 
son‘why we are so reluctant to with- 
draw is, of course, the fear that the 
Yugoslavs would march in and take 
over and communize the rest of the 
territory, including metropolitan 
Trieste itself, which is 85 per cent 
Italian and which would be a great 
diplomatic prize for Tito. 


Yugoslavia 


Yugoslavia, the brawniest and 
most stubborn of the Balkan states, 
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a lusty country containing 15,320,- 
000 Serbs, Croats, Macedonians, 
Bosnians, Slovenes, Montenegrins, 
and other commingled folk, is ruled 
by Marshal Tito and a small clique. 
Its uniqueness is that it is flanked 
not by one Iron Curtain, but by two. 
Marshal Tito is probably the most 
isolated political phenomenon on 


earth. Since June 28, 1948, when his. 


government was formally cast out of 
the Soviet orbit, the Yugoslavs have 
had to hew their own path. The 
rupture is the most important and 
pregnant development in Russian 
relations with the rest of the world 
since the Hitler-Stalin pact of 1939. 
On the other hand, Yugoslavia is 
still very much a Communist state 
despite the quarrel; its government 
follows the Soviet model more close- 
ly than does that of any other satel- 
lite; and its temper and spirit are 
much closer to Moscow than to us. 


Cominform split or no, the Yugo- 


slav leaders still consider themselves 
to be Communists. 

Belgrade has split off from Mos- 
cow and a great quarrel rages. But 
by far the easiest way to describe 
Belgrade is to say that it isa Moscow 
in miniature. Poverty and drabness; 
the disappearance of gentility; lack 
of all elegance and grace; a se- 
verely moral atmosphere; long 
queues everywhere; terrible short- 
ages in consumer goods; emphasis 
on industrialization; wildly inflated 
prices; intense xenophobia and sus- 
picion of foreigners; inaccessibility 
of most officials and a heavy pall 
of bureaucratic secrecy—these are 
characteristics common to both 
capitals. 

But also one gets the same sense 
of brutal forthrightness that Mos- 
cow gives, a sense of power and 


change, of a world being utterly re- 
born for good or ill, pulled out by 
the roots, everything topsy-turvy, 
with a transvaluation of all values, 
everything being tried for good or 
ill in a radically different way. The 
Iron Curtain countries are full of 
paradox. It would be a brave soul 
who would be dogmatic about 
Yugoslavia. Innumerable shades of 
gray lie between the black and 
white. Privation, disgruntlement, 
hatred, hope, discipline, fear, faith 
—all these qualities are inter- 
mingled. 

Finally, let us mention Yugoslav 
stamina and durability. This has 
nothing to do with Communism; it 
has to do with the national char- 
acter. One feels that nothing is 
going to stop or thwart these people. 
They are tough as leather, with a 
terrific capacity to take punish- 
ment. 

The comparative luxury of our 
hotel made the poverty around us 
even more conspicuous. One after- 
noon I came back to our room un- 
expectedly. There, carefully placed 
next to the mop and slop pail the 
servant had been using, was a soggy 
crust of dark bread left over from 
our breakfast, which she was care- 
fully preserving to take home. 

Then a day or so later an Ameri- 
can friend took us out to Avala, a 
restaurant in the hills nearby, main- 
tained by the state itself as a kind of 
black market haven for foreign 
diplomats and the like. I blinked. I 
gulped. It reminded me of Moscow 
in the days when the Russians, for 
a short interval, set up a few cafés 
and restaurants as a_ deliberate 
means of draining off foreign ex- 
change from tourists. I saw bottles 
of Scotch whisky at a well-stocked 
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bar; the tables were cozily set on a 
terrace with white napery and flash- 
ing silver; the waiters were well 
trained and polite; we had caviar 
flown in (or so I imagine) from the 
Black Sea and coffee, actual coffee; 
the bill for five was about $60. 

Yugoslavia has one considerable 
uniqueness among the satellites; it 
is the only one that liberated itself 
during World War II. It is quite 
true that the Russian armies entered 
Yugoslavia at the end, and were 
welcomed as “liberators,” but their 
active role was minor. The Yugo- 
slavs did the job themselves. They 
created their own resistance to the 
Axis, fought their own campaigns 
against German, Italians, Hun- 
garians, and Bulgarians—brilliant- 
ly successful guerrilla campaigns 
which at one time tied up as many 
as twenty-eight enemy divisions— 
and came out the winner. Also, as 
everybody knows, bitter fratricidal 
fighting took place between the first 
great leader of the resistance, Gen- 
eral Draja Mikhailovic, who led the 
Chetniks, and Tito’s Partisans. 

The leading sources of Marshal 
Tito’s power are I should say the 
following. He is a practical man, not 
an intellectual, which appeals to 
the people. He has courage, and 
Serbs like bravery. Also he is proud, 
stubborn, and patient, three quali- 
ties that cardinally reflect the na- 
tional character. People say, “This 
Tito of ours is a real Yugoslav; he 
shows how superior we are to the 
Bulgars and Hungarians and Al- 
banians.” Then again he appears to 
be an excellent judge of human na- 
ture; he has picked his assistants 
ably, and he arouses intense devo- 
tion in his subordinates. Above and 
beyond all this is the basic historical 
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fact that it was he who mainly built 
up the Partisan organization, who 
directed it through the most bitter 
years, and who liberated his coun- 
try in large measure himself. Yugo- 
slavia, be it repeated, is the only 
country in the Soviet orbit where 
the government was not handpicked 
and installed by Moscow. 

The four main centers of opposi- 
tion to Tito, on the domestic side, 
are, first, the old Serbs, who despise 
him as a Croat interloper; second, 
the “rich” peasants, if any still exist ; 
third, the Catholic Church in Slo- 
venia and Croatia; and fourth, 
members of secret reactionary 
groups, which exist in all the Bal- 
kan and Central European coun- 
tries. 

Finally, the Russians are of course 
out to get Tito. But he is very ably 
guarded; he learned the technique 
of taking precautions in a thorough- 
ly efficient school, that of Moscow 
itself. When he makes a public ap- 
pearance, the streets are cut off to 
traffic and houses are searched 
along his route; his movements are 
never made public and only a few 
intimates know where he is at any 
given moment; I even heard that 
all his food is tasted. Even so, some 
people think the Russians will even- 
tually succeed in getting rid of him. 


Greece 


It will perhaps be a shock to the 
reader to learn that Greece is, as of 
the moment, just as completely an 
American puppet as Bulgaria, say, 
is a Russian puppet. Actually one 
could go further, because in curt 
reality the American support of 
Greece goes much deeper than sw 
port from Moscow to any of the 
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Russian semistates. For one thing it 
is United States money that keeps 
Greece alive. It is the American tax- 
payer who, month by month, is 
pouring millions into Greece, which 
is something one cannot say about 
the Russian taxpayer in regard to 
Poland, for instance. For another 
thing American officers actually on 
the spot in Greece are in virtual 
command of the Greek army. For 
another, final authority over high 
policy rests just’ as much, if not 
more, in the hands of the American 
Congress in Washington as in the 
Greek parliament in Athens. 
Greece is the country where the 
cold war is hot. Communist guer- 
rillas, disguised as fighters for the 
“Provisional Greek Democratic 
Government,” are on one side; the 


Athens government, supported by 
the United States, is on the other. 
But the guerrillas do not get any- 
where near so much concrete help 


from the USSR as the Greek gov- 
ernment gets from us—not re- 
motely. The war has gone on for 
more than two years now, with no 
sign of peace in sight. Time and 
time again it has seemed that the 
government has gained a decisive 
victory; but the guerrillas always 
crop out again, not much weaker 
than before. A point to be kept in 
mind vividly is that General “Mar- 
kos” Vafiades, the first guerrilla 
chieftain, had roughly 8,000 troops 
when the war started; today, 
though the losses in killed and cap- 
tured have been considerable, they 
number something over 20,000. 
Athens is under martial law, as is 
most of the rest of Greece, and 
everybody has to be off the streets by 
curfew time. One odd point is that 
dancing is forbidden, on the ground 


that such pleasantry is improper 
while the country is at war. 

War and its inevitable concomi- 
tant, inflation, is apt to give a fillip 
to any economy, and so Greece, de- 
spite the war and its basic poverty, 
doesn’t look quite so dismal as one 
might expect. The Greeks, no mat- 
ter what hardships they go through, 
have an almost sublime vivacity. 
Ten. thousand of them sit every 
night in Constitution Square, and 
the noise of the talk, plus the clang 
of streetcars, the whine of trucks, 
the shrieks of taxis, rises up like a 
kind of surf, hitting you full in the 
face. This square, covering six or 
eight acres, and solid with coffee 
tables owned by a dozen different 
concessionaires, must be the biggest 
coffee-drinking establishment in the 
world. Of the thousands of Greeks 
sitting and sipping and arguing, 
every one is two things: (a) an in- 
dividualist, and (b) a politician. 

The main thing to say in conclu- 
sion is that Greece, at the moment, 
has very little to do with Greece. We, 
the United States, are not in Greece 
primarily for the sake of the Greeks, 
but for the sake of ourselves. I 
asked one responsible Greek politi- 
cian what the solution was, if any, 
and he replied in one word, “War.” 
Indeed many conservative Greeks 
feel that nothing but outright war 
between the United States and the 
Soviet Union can rescue them; but 
other Greeks reply that war would 
mean the end of Greece itself. 


Turkey 


The chief difference between 
Greece and Turkey lies in the realm 
of morale. That of the Greeks is, by 
and large, terrible ; that of the Turks 
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is quite good. An obvious reason for 
this is of course that the Greeks are 
in the midst of an exasperating civil 
war; the Turks are not. Nor is there 
any fifth column in Turkey. In the 
field of world relations the Turks 
are again a special case. They are 
dependent on American aid for 
sustenance, but not survival; no- 
body in his rifht mind would call 
Turkey a puppet or tool of any- 
body’s. These are a tough, resolute, 
and fibrous people, and they have a 
tremendous nationalism. They do 
not want war, and would do noth- 
ing to provoke one; but they are not 
afraid of war, and it is the guess of 
most observers that, if attacked by 
Russia or anybody else, they would 
fight to a man rather than give in. 

Istanbul is still one of the most 
brutally animated and _ incandes- 
cently beautiful cities in the world. 
You can still stand on Galata Bridge 
and see the whole panorama of 
Turkish history symbolized by the 
domes and minarets of St. Sophia 
and the Sultan Achmed Mosque. 
The Bosporus still churns and 
flashes with brilliant blue water 
from the Black Sea, and to drive into 
the Bazaar, inch by thick inch, is like 
walking backward through a fulmi- 
nating parade. 

Turkey is still a country where 
you need a license to operate a 
cigarette lighter, because matches 
are a zealously maintained govern- 
ment monopoly, and where every 
taxi must keep the tonneau lit at 
night, because the modern Turks 
watch each other’s morals. You can 
still eat ice cream made of roses, 
and the pigeons are still so tame they 
nibble filberts off your cocktail dish. 
Hawkers on the streets still sell trays 
of birth-control articles fancifully 
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named, and there is nothing 
changed in the imperiousness of the 
sunflowers nodding in the grain 
along the Golden Horn. 

The dour Turks in Istanbul 
crowd you off the streets; the hotels 
are jammed, the shops are full. 
There are more new American taxis 
and other cars in a block than in 
twenty miles in Rome. The whole 
impression is of bustle and aliveness. 

On the other hand one must not 
exaggerate. Istanbul itself may seem 
fairly rich, but the Anatolian hin- 
terland is hopelessly, grindingly 
poor. Turkey, an American friend 
told me, suffers from a disease 
known as “facaditis”; the external 
facade may look pretty good, but 
underneath there is a lot of rot. And 
though the bluster and animation of 
Turkey are indisputable, there is a 
certain grimness too. One diplomat, 
leaving Istanbul after seven years, 
sighed that it would be good to move 
to some country where the people 
sometimes smiled. 

The American- ambassador to 
Turkey and chief of the American 
Mission for Aid to Turkey, Edwin 
C. Wilson, one of the ablest of our 
career officers, drove us up the Bos- 
porus in the embassy launch. This, 
by any count, is as spectacular a 
trip as the entire world can provide. 
On one side of the foaming blue 
channel is Europe, on the other 
Asia; at one end is Turkey and at 
the other Russia. Ancient ‘wooden 
houses, with gray balconies cut as 
if by jigsaws, alternate with the 
sumptuous summer embassies of the 
great powers and the pink and ocher 
villas of rich Turks. After forty 
minutes the launch sharply turns. 
Ahead is something that looks like 
a low breakwater, with a narrow 
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passage to one side. This is the en- 
trance to the Black Sea, guarded by 
a boom. Flung across the Bosporus 
by the Turks, it symbolizes as well as 
anything the relationship between 
Turkey and the USSR, and the an- 
cient tensions of this corner of the 
world in which America is now so 
deeply and inextricably involved. 


Hungary 


Budapest is a totally different 
thing from Belgrade. It still shows 
severe signs of devastation, whereas 
Belgrade was hardly touched physi- 
cally by the war, and it seems much 
less overtly communized. The peo- 
ple on the streets are better dressed, 
and the women, who know all about 
the New Look, are almost as chic as 
in Paris or New York. My wife kept 
saying that she hardly dared go out, 
because she felt shabby in compari- 
son to the enormously pretty young 
Hungarian women. The cafés are 
animated, and almost everybody 
makes jokes—typically Hungarian 
jokes—within the shadow of bro- 
ken remnants of gutted buildings. 
Goods of excellent quality are avail- 
able in the shops, and although 
everything seemed inordinately ex- 
pensive on our terms, we saw little 
evidence of any privation or want 
though this may well exist. There 
are no massed red flags, no pictures 
of Stalin and Lenin, no marching 
parades of young Communists. 
“Voluntary” labor is unknown. The 
good restaurants still maintain their 
gypsy orchestras, and the night life 


is as picturesque as before the war. ’ 


One afternoon we visited a fac- 
tory, the Manfred Weiss works on 
Czepel, a Danube island. This very 
large plant with 23,000 workers 


produces heavy machinery, drills 
and presses, structural steel, bi- 
cycles, sewing machines, agricul- 
tural tools, and porcelain goods. 
The average wage, we were told, 
was 700 forints a month ($60.00) 
for unskilled labor, and 800 up for 
skilled. Also a modified Stakhanoff 
system is in operation, with bonuses 
for piecework. If a worker becomes 
ill, he is on full wages for the first 
six weeks; then he gets 65 per cent 
of his wages for a year. A forty- 
eight hour week is worked, with 
twenty-five days vacation at full 
pay, and eight holidays, seven of 
these religious. The workers get free 
milk, and pay only a token fee for 
lunch; they get clothes and so on at 
sharply reduced prices. The plant 
has, on the Russian model, a thea- 
ter, free schools, a nursery, clinics 
for pregnant women, a college for 
adult education, various clubs and 
culture “corners,” and a large play- 
ground and athletic field. Always, 
visiting a new city behind the Cur- 
tain, we would try to keep one 
question foremost in mind: “Is this 
regime really doing something for 
the people?” Visiting this factory 
anyway we felt that the answer was 
a fairly clear Yes. 
But this is at the cost of much 
liquefaction of other human values, 
as in Yugoslavia. There are some 
crazy mixups. For instance the but- 
ler at one of the Western legations 
is a baron, a landowner whose 
estates have been broken up—a 
situation that would be trite in 
musical comedy, but which is star- 
tling when encountered in real life. 
What is going on is a process of in- 
visible—or not so invisible—dissolu- 
tion. The Communists are hard. A 
Communist in a position of power 
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in Budapest today knows what his 
life has cost. Now he extracts a 
price from those softer. Very few, 
if any, people are taken out, put 


against a wall, and shot. But an em- 


ployee who has served a bank faith- 
fully for twenty years will suddenly 
find himself out on the street—with 
a pension, it is true, but a pension 
of perhaps 1800 forints a year, 
$150. And he may find it difficult 
in the extreme to get another job. 
Nonpolitical people go about 
quite freely without surveillance ; 
there was little thought of a rap on 
the door at midnight, and the Ges- 
tapo bursting in. But day by day, 
the behavior of non-Communists 
becomes a little more guarded; day 
by day, they feel the shadow of 
eventual liquidation closing in. 
The headquarters of the security 
police, known as the AVD, are at 
60 Andrassy Boulevard; occasion- 
ally arrests are made which are 
called “preventive” arrests — the 
idea being that if you put ten peo- 
ple in jail now, it will save putting 
one thousand away next year. 
Tightening up is, indeed, the key- 
note of the past few months in Hun- 
gary. The army, courts, and civil 
service have been purged. Homer 
Bigart, the correspondent of the 
Herald Tribune, was expelled from 
the country, as were two Ameri- 
cans representing Standard Oil of 
New Jersey. A_ seventy-year-old 
Hungarian named Papp, head of 
the local oil company, was accused 
of sabotage and sentenced to death. 
Above all, there came the fierce po- 
litico-religious crisis of the Mind- 
szenty trial. 
On our last day in -Budapest I 
took note of the following events 
among others: (a) A newspaper- 
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man came for an interview, and 
asked blandly if we would furnish 
him a list of all the “reactionaries” 
we had seen. This request seemed 
to us to show a naiveté startling in 
a Hungarian. (b) A lady called 
and asked us hysterically if, on 
serious consideration, we thought 
“it” (ie., war) was coming right 
away, because she had a sudden 
chance to get out of the country 
and go to Sweden, and should she 
take it. (c) A journalist I have 
known for many years telephoned 
to ask us not to telephone—this 
sounds demented but it is true— 
after meeting us in circumstances 
of the most exaggerated and fright- 
ened secrecy. (d) Another friend 
told us a wild story of a plot against 
a cabinet minister and then we had 
a meeting with the same cabinet 
minister who was about as wor- 
ried as a cherub. (e) The porter 
who put our bags on the train said, 
“Don’t give me a tip. Just. tell 
people what you have seen.” 


Czechoslovakia 


One cannot dismiss the roles of 
the Communists in Czechoslovakia 
as that of a mere “Fifth Column,” 
if by Fifth Column is meant a 
handful of individual plotters who 
gain their ends by stealth. Free and 
honest elections were held in 
Czechoslovakia in 1946, and the 
Communist party got 38 per cent of 
the total vote. More than one-third 
of a whole electorate cannot legiti- 
mately be called a “Fifth Column.” 
Nevertheless as to Czechoslovakia 
the basic and root fact of the pres- 
ent situation cannot be gainsaid: 
full control of the government by 
Communists came by reason of a 
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coup d’état, nothing more, nothing 
less. And the Communists would 
almost certainly get much less than 
a 38 per cent vote today. 

The Czechoslovakia of 1949 has, 
compared to the other satellites, at 
least two other uniquenesses. First 
and most important, it was a true 
democracy before the war. This 
means of course that the people, 
having really known what democ- 
racy was, suffer the more acutely 
now that it has been withdrawn. 

Second, Czechoslovakia is the 
only thoroughly industrialized state 
ever to become Communist. Since 
the coup the Communists have, of 
course, proceeded in their most or- 
thodox and well-tested manner to 
consolidate power. The cabinet was 
reorganized, and ‘the party took 
over all the ministries except a 
handful. One of the few non-Com- 
munists remaining was Jan Masa- 
ryk. Presently Dr. Eduard Benes, a 
sick and broken man, resigned the 
presidency of the republic—in part 
because he would not sign the new 
constitution which was being pre- 
pared—and Gottwald stepped up 
to his position as head of state. In 
May, 1948, national “elections” 
were held; these were a complete 
farce, with only one list presented 
to the voters. Guess who won. The 
government “vote” was 89 per 
cent. It should also be noted that 
‘800,000 Czechoslovak citizens still 
had enough courage to leave their 
ballots blank. 

It happened that we were in 
Prague on the day of the funeral of 
Benes, one of the founders of the 
republic and the illustrious Presi- 
dent for many years. But this was 
not merely the funeral of Dr. Benes; 
it was the funeral of the hopes,and 


dreams of the majority of the Czech 
people. The massed and tattered 
thousands who came to watch the 
parade were not only saying good- 
by to Dr. Benes; they were saying 

-by to themselves. It was not 
just the body of the former Presi- 
dent that was being buried that 
day, but freedom. 

Then on March 10 of this year 
the robust and unique Jan Masa- 
ryk, the Czechoslovak Foreign Min- 
ister, son of the statesman who 
founded the republic and one of 
the supremely great men of this or 
any time, jumped, fell, or was 
pushed from his bathroom window 
in the Czernin Palace, and was 
killed. 

The technique of suppression is 
what we have encountered before. 
There is no “hot” terror. The Min- 
ister of Interior boasted recently 
that the Czech jails are “the empti- 
est in the world.” There are no con- 
centration camps on the German 
model or forced labor battalions. 
But economic pressure, the “cold 
terror,” is merciless and in the lo 
run just .as effective. Any 
known to oppose the regime overtly 
will lose his job, sooner or later, of, 
what is almost as important, his 
housing space or ration tickets. This 
is lethal: after all, one has to eat, 
One day we met a young and very 
pretty Czech woman; she had just 
spent several hours being quizzed 
by the police, politely but inten- 
sively, because one of her beaux 
was a foreigner who had been ar- 
rested for espionage. A great deal 
of espionage and counteractivity 
has indubitably been going on. To 
attempt to judge what weight of 
opposition still exists is-very diffi- 
cult; the heart of discontent is in 
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Catholic. Slovakia. But anybody 
who gratuitously asks the Czechs 
and Slovaks to “revolt” against the 
duress under which they live, is, 
of course, talking nonsense. There 
is no easy way to revolt against ab- 
solute police power in a revolu- 
tionary regime, and nobody should 
forget that this is a revolutionary 
regime. Nor should one forget that 
the Czechs were mercilessly crushed 
by the Nazis for six long years, 
and that a resultant combination 
of fear, apathy, and resignation 
typifies their personal and _ politi- 
cal behavior. Benes was their last 
hope. Then too there is the élan of 
the Communists themselves. I 
heard one young party zealot ex- 
claim after the Benes funeral, joy- 
ously, “Now, the real new life of 
our people’s democracy can begin!” 


Poland 


One principal thing to say about 
Poland is that it is the only state 
in Eastern Europe with the Red 
army on both sides. Not only does 
its eastern frontier adjoin the 
Soviet Union; on the west it abuts 
the Russian Zone of Germany. 
Moreover to the north the Baltic 
is controlled by Russia, and to the 
South lies satellite Czechoslovakia. 
Then too, as in Hungary, some 
Russian troops are stationed on 
Polish soil itself. Poland is both 
hemmed in and sat upon. 

Now it is very striking indeed, in 
view of all this, that Poland should 
give the feeling of being much 
freer of Soviet pressure than any 
other state we visited. But it does. 
Never once in Warsaw did we see 
a red flag, a photograph of Stalin, 
or the kind of Soviet banner that 
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is common elsewhere in Eastern 
Europe. These simply do not exist. 
And the Poles go to much more 
pains to deny that their country is 
a satellite than any other in the 
region. In fact they deny it hotly. 
It may seem preposterous, but early 
this year the Polish government 
even went so far as to demand re- 
call by the United States of an 
American press attaché in Warsaw, 
on the ground that an American 
news bulletin insulted Poland by 
calling it “a Soviet satellite.” 

Sensitive folk, the commuunist- 
nationalists! 

The city of Warsaw was the most 
phenomenal sight in Europe, as we 
saw it. Eighty-four per cent of all 
buildings in this great city, the capi- 
tal of Poland, were rendered unin- 
habitable during. the war. Not 
merely “damaged,” mind you. But 
“rendered uninhabitable.” And 


Warsaw, the population of which 
was 1,300,000 in 1939, lost during 


the war approximately 700,000 
dead. Some appreciation of the 
enormousness of this figure may be 
gained from the fact that the total 
dead of Great Britain and the 
United States together in World 
War II was only about 555,000. 
Warsaw, the city alone, lost 700,- 
000 killed; the entire United States 
lost roughly 310,000. Warsaw is the 
most hurt and punished big com- 
munity in the world. 

One Pole we met put it this way 
with bitter vigor. “You in the West 
may have the highest standard of 
living in the world. We Poles have 
the highest standard of death.” 

But the point I am hoping to 
make is not the frightfulness of the 
destruction we saw in Warsaw, in- 
dubitably frightful as that was. The 
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real point is the remarkable suc- 
cess of the Poles in rebuilding their 
city, the massive energy and zip 
they have put to the job, and the 
electric animation and _ efferves- 
cence most citizens seem to show. 
Warsaw is a ruin. But also it is the 
liveliest capital in Europe. 

It bounces, hums and buzzes. 
Everywhere is the clatter of ham- 
mers. Clouds of dust envelop the 
passer-by ; buildings are going down 
and coming up. The streets are 
crowded, the hotels and restaurants 
are full. The people are poor—no 
one could possibly attempt to deny 
that—but they are rising out of 
their own ruins by their own efforts, 
which helps to give them their 
spectacular morale. 

“Poland has been destroyed four 
times. Very well! Let us create it 
all over again, and make it better 
and make it last!” This, in a phrase, 
expresses the Warsaw spirit. These 
people are not cowed like the 
Czechs. They are alive, tenacious, 
almost gay in the midst of tragedy, 
and going places—if history will 
let them. 

There is plenty of discontent and 
opposition of course. Only an idiot 
would minimize that. Conversely, 
very few signs of explicit pressure 
are manifest. I talked to an Ameri- 
can who bitterly hated the regime. 
He said, “There is no arbitrary use 
of police power here. The govern- 
ment is detestable, but there are no 
concentration camps or terrorism. 
This is the freest of the border 
states. You can go around pretty 
much as you please.” 

We met a Pole whom I have 
known and trusted for twenty 
years, and who has held jobs official 
or unofficial with Polish govern- 


ments since 1919. “I give you my 
word,” he declared, “there is less 
suppression under this regime than 
under Pilsudski or the colonels.” 
But of course no one can know what 
will happen in the future. Gradu- 
ally the reins may be tightened. 
But to revert to the theme of the 
rehabilitation of Warsaw after 
ruin: one of my Polish friends 
snapped, “War? If we thought war 
was coming, would we _ have 
bothered to rebuild our capital?” 


Austria 


Probably Vienna is the only place 
in the world where Americans and 
Russians still work together closely 
with fairly harmonious relations. 

In this direction Vienna gives 
more hope than any city in Europe. 
This sad, wise, mangled capital, 
with its easy genius for rationaliza- 
tion and compromise, tells us more 
of what the future could conceiv- 
ably turn out to be than any place 
we visited in our whole trip. 

Vienna is a lonely outpost in a 
Russian ocean. Here, truly, we are 
behind the Curtain. Austria, like 
Germany, is divided into four zones 
but Vienna into five. In addition 
to the zones maintained by Amefi- 
cans, Russians, British, and French, 
a fifth or International Zone ex- 
ists in Vienna, held by the four 
powers together with equal au- 
thority. Another difference is that 
in Vienna, unlike Berlin, almost 
anybody can circulate freely be- 
tween one zone and another. In 
Berlin, you risk arrest if you pene- 
trate into the Russian sector. This 
is not so much true in Vienna. 

The chief local issue having to 
do with the Russians—and an un- 
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pleasant one—is that of kidnaping 
in their zone. Half a dozen times a 
month, Russian agents will grab 
and cart off somebody they don’t 
like—if the somebody is unwary 
enough to be wandering around 
alone. Some of these kidnapings 
have taken place in broad day- 


light. Witnesses—even the Austrian. 


police—are helpless. 

Who are the unfortunate vic- 
tims? For the most part, they are 
displaced persons whom the Rus- 
sians consider to be their citizens 
or citizens of one of the satellites. 
Occasionally, somebody politically 
important is grabbed and held. Re- 
cently, for instance, an Austrian 
inspector of police named Anton 
Marek, who many years ago had 
been conspicuous in the Dollfuss 
case, was taken. All efforts to ob- 
tain his release are unavailing. 
Marek had been busy for months 
organizing espionage against the 
Russians, so the Soviet officials as- 
sert. As a countermeasure, they 
simply seized him. 

Only very rarely are Americans 
arrested. But we have secret agents 
in Vienna too, and occasionally one 
is careless and gets caught. Then 
we retaliate by catching, or trying 
to catch, some Russian whom we 
know to be a spy. Vienna is boiling 
with espionage and counterespio- 
nage. Still, at the moment, such 
disturbances have not jeopardized 
basic American-Russian relations. 

Why, I heard it asked, did not 
Russia simply take over all Austria, 
as it took over Bulgaria in. effect, 
when the Red army first marched 
in? After all it was the Red army 
itself that established the first post- 
war Austrian government. Prob- 
ably the answer is double: (a) they 
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didn’t quite dare; (b) they thought 
of Austria as part of Germany es- 
sentially, and didn’t want to. 

If the Russians should ever re- 
verse their Austrian policy and 
blockade Vienna as they blockaded 
Berlin, the situation would be very 
serious indeed for our forces. 

But Austria is of substantial stra- 
tegic importance both to the Rus- 
sians and ourselves, and so nobody 
wants to upset the applecart. The 
country is a kind of arrow thrust- 
ing into the belly of the satellites, 
just as Czechoslovakia was once an 
arrow pointing into Germany. 
Vienna is our chief periscope be- 
hind the Curtain, and an important 
Russian eye to the world of the 
West as well. 


Berlin 


Germany is the chief key to the 
whole world struggle between our 
way of life and the Soviet system. 
So here, above anywhere else on 
earth except possibly China, the 
United States should know exactly 
what it is doing, how and why. Do 
we? No. American policy toward 
Germany has, in fact, been hesitant, 
torn between two schools, contra- 
dictory, and hermaphrodite. 

A wisecrack I heard in Frank- 
furt epitomizes all this nicely: “We 
do not know what to do about Ger- 
many because we have not yet de- 
cided whether we want to win the 
last war or the next one.” Or, “Are 
we dealing with our former ene- 
mies, or our future allies?” 

At one extreme in American at- 
titudes is the point of view that a 
renascent Germany will almost cer- 
tainly become a ferocious threat to 
the peace of the world once more, 
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and therefore that it should be kept 
permanently shattered and weak. 
At the other extreme stand those 
who think that Germany has al- 
ready been punished enough, and 
should be permitted to regain sub- 
stantial strength, because (1) Ger- 
man cooperation is essential to gen- 
eral European economic recovery, 
and (2) Germany might well be an 
effective ally in the event of open 
war between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. — 

Between the two extremes Gen- 
eral Clay hammered out a com- 
promise which satisfies neither. Es- 
sentially it boils down to something 
like this. Eventually the United 
States must be prepared to quit 
Germany. The present arrangement 
cannot possibly be expected to go 
on forever. But we cannot reason- 
ably pull out, both for our sake and 
for that of the population of west- 
ern Berlin, against whom the Rus- 
sians might take savage reprisals, 
until we have built up a reasonably 
strong regime in the west of Ger- 
many. Hence our support of the 
trizonal consolidation. 

Suppose the Russians should vol- 
unteer to leave their zone of Ger- 
many if we leave ours—would we 
accept? No. For one thing, the 
Soviets are next door, whereas if 
we withdraw we would be three 
thousand miles away. The Rus- 
sians could intervene at any future 
date after our withdrawal, and we 
would have no effective counter- 
measure. For another, they would 
presumably leave behifd them (if 
they withdrew) police, labor bat- 
talions, and probably an army, as 
well as a party organization, under 
definite Soviet control. And, -let it 
be remembered always, the theo- 


retical root of all American policy 
is to prevent western Germany (and 
Western Europe) from being com- 
munized. 


Conclusion 


So now to conclude. Here are a 

few conclusions tentative in the ex- 
treme: 
1. What really counts is the atti- 
tude of Russia. The Soviets need 
this whole area behind the Fron 
Curtain as a buffer, a so-called “se- 
curity belt.” For adequate defense 
they need room, they need a 
cushion. The Russians are con- 
vinced that the Atlantic Pact pre- 
sages war; they even go so far as 
to say that it is an act of war, and 
they have every intention of fight- 
ing to defend their system. 

2. It is quite possible that the 
present satellite regimes, under 
their contemporary leadership, may 
not last long. But this does not 
mean that feudalism is going to 
return. Even if Moscow should be 
destroyed in a third world war, 
there will still be Communists in 
Eastern and Central Europe ; some- 
thing of what these border regimes 
represent will remain. Nobody in 
this part of the world is ever going 
to see 1939 again, if only because 
no substantial field for old-style 
capitalist investment survives. 

3. The root question, after the 
possibility of war, is poverty: The 
point might well be made that pov- 
erty is bound to be a hallmark in 


this area for a long time to come, 


not only because it is extremely 
costly to industrialize an agrarian 
country, but because the govern- 
ments concerned cannot, as it -were, 
afford to be well off. Once they are 
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prosperous, they are likely to lose 
their revolutionary élan. 

4. People often ask, “What have 
these regimes got?” The simplest 
over-all response would be that 
they promise the people a direct 
advantageous stake in the future of 
the nation, political as well as eco- 
nomic. The sacrifices and hardships 
involved are posited against such 
immediate ameliorative factors as 
the end of the old discriminatory 
feudalism, and the hope is held 
out that the practical ultimate bene- 
fits of the future society will be 
shared by all. 

5. The rank and file of young 
people become Communists _be- 
cause there is no other choice. No 
middle ground exists. You become a 
Communist, or else are excluded 
from society. This is of vital im- 
portance for the next few years. 
“Give me a generation to train the 
children,” said Lenin, “and the seed 
I have sown will never be up- 
rooted.” And the not-so-blind fer- 
vor of youth—a youth barred more- 
over from all contacts with the 


West—is never to be minimized. 

6. The dilemma for American 
policy is perplexing. Certainly the 
United States has a duty to under- 
stand the goyernments of these 
hundred million eastern Europeans. 
If war is inevitable, prepare for it. 
If not, try to get along. 

Meantime the best counter- 
measures against Communism are 
not provocative adventures in re- 
taliation or even such structures as 
the Atlantic Pact, useful as that 
may turn out to be, but internal 
health, strength, and harmony. Any 
satellite ought to be able to look us 
in the eye and find us decent, mod- 
erate, and strong. And we can look 
them in the eye and know that the 
chief trouble with the Soviet sys- 
tem is the simple one that it hasn’t 
worked. 

This too is the chief reason for 
satellite fear and hatred of the 
United States, and why the Iron 
Curtain itself exists. The Russians 
have to wall us out, because—to 
date, anyway—we have a better 
way of life. lle 
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@ THE TOWN CHARACTER had been given the job of polishing the brass 
cannon on the court house lawn monument at 10 dollars per month to keep 
him busy and in spending money. After three months, he reported to the 


paymaster that he was quitting. 


“Why, is the work too hard for you?” 


“Nope,” said the half-wit. 


“Do you want more money?” 


“Nope.” 


“Then why are you quitting?” 


The bum drew himself up and with haughty pride said: “I've saved my 
money and bought a brass cannon—I'm going into business for myself.” 


@ ROBERT F. HURST Of Memphis, setting out to prove that people today will 
donate money to any cause, collected 11 dollars in a few minutes for a 
“Widow of the Unknown Soldier Monument Fund.” 


—Dorothea Maringas 





This Younger Generation 


® Years ago, when Mark Twain 
was doing his best to entertain his 
guests at a dinner party, a woman 
turned to the young daughter of 
the humorist and said: “Your 
father is a very funny man.” 

“Yes,” replied the child, “when 
we have company.” 


® The Brooklyn kids who used to 
delight in bouncing balls against 
the wall of Herman Rodenberg’s 
house have a real problem on their 
hands. Annoyed by their game, the 
75-year-old owner had the wall 
camouflaged and now the kids can’t 
ee the ball coming back at them 
when they throw it against the 
wall. 


® For the third time she said to 
her little son, “Run quickly and 
ash your hands for dinner.” 
He looked over his hands and 
then returned the verdict: 
“Mother, they aren’t really dirty 
—just kinda blurred.” 


@ The world’s youngest chairman 
of a board of directors is three- 
ear-old Robin Kessler of Burbank, 
California, chairman of Robin Air- 
ines of California.. She owns 35 
per cent of the stock, attends all 
board meetings and always takes a 
tand favoring more toys for chil- 
dren on planes. Little Robin loves 
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‘to sit in her swivel chair (on two 


telephone directories) in front of 
her desk littered with correspon- 
dence, and answer the phone. Her 
brother, King, two, is president of 
the company and also a 35 per 
cent stockholder. Her daddy, Nor- 
man Kessler, is a pilot in the 
organization. 


® A parson was trying to illustrate 
to his Sunday school class of small 
boys what was meant by moral 
courage. “Supposing,” he said, 
“twelve boys were sleeping in a 
dormitory and one said his prayers. 
That would be moral courage.” He 
paused for a moment to survey the 
class, then he added: “Can any one 
of you give me an example?” “Yes,” 
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answered a freckle-faced youngster 
in’ the back row. “If twelve clergy- 
men were sleepin 
and one didn’t say his prayers!” 


@ In Danville, Virginia, when the 
local radio station received a tip 
from an anonymous schoolboy, they 
broadcast the news that classes had 
been called off. The school superin- 
tendent soon countered the shrewd 
move with a bulletin of his own 
which announced that the Easter 
holidays would be shorter by one 
day. 


® An electrician was sitting on the 
porch one summer evening, enjoy- 
ing the evening air, when his eight- 
year-old son came running up, 
holding his left thumb and dis- 
playing a rather pained expression 
on his face. “What’s the trouble, 
boy?” asked the father solicitously. 
“Daddy,” wailed the youngster, “I 
— up a bug and one end of 
im wasn’t insulated.” 


@ The newest fad among youthful 
autograph seekers is to rush up to 
a movie star and ask, “Autograph?” 
—then when the star says, “Sure, 
why not?”, whip out a piece of 
paper, sign it, hand it to the per- 
plexed celebrity and walk away. 


® The children had all been pho- 
tographed and the teacher was 





Guillumette. 





in a dormitory | 
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trying to persuade them each to 
buy a copy of the group picture. 

“Just think how nice it will be 
to look at it when you are all grown 
up and say, “There’s Rose; she’s 
married,’ or “That’s Billy, he’s a 
sailor.’” 

A small voice at the back of the 
room piped up, “And there’s 
teacher, she’s dead.” 


@ A resident of Astoria, N. Y., 
whose small sons had been picked 
up by police after running away 
from home for the sixth time, com- 
plained: “It’s the cops. They give 
the boys so many goodies, ice- 
cream, candy and stuff...” 


® “Oh, you cruel boy!” exclaimed 
the prominent member of the 
Anti-Vivisection League. “However 
could you cut that poor little worm 
in two?” 

Johnny met her gaze without 
flinching. “It—it seemed so lone- 
ly,” he replied. 


@ When a 10-year-old Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island, grammar school 
pupil came home for lunch and 
found his parents out, he prepared 
his own meal and topped it off with 
a full glass of liquid from “a ginger 
ale bottle.” It took the boy hours to 
regain consciousness—in the bottle 
was brandy. 
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